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PREFACE. 


OBJECTION is sometimes taken to Foreign 
Missions on the ground that the religions of the 
Heathen are good enough for them; that the 
Native Christians are not all that they should be ; 
and, in short, that missionary work is quite a 
failure. To the first of these objections, the com- 
mand of Christ, ‘Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the Gospel to every creature,’ is a sufficient 
answer. To the others, the answer which mission- 
aries would give is, ‘Come and see,’ and the 
object in publishing this booklet is to supply 
some evidence on the subject. For the various 
chapters give in one form or another a description 
of what the Heathen are, how men and women 
among them are won for Christ, and what they 
become. The ‘Contrast’ between their old life 
and their new is a testimony to the power of the 
Gospel and the success of missionary work. 
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1, Medicine-man burning supposed Evil Spirit. 2. A Coast Scene 
in British Columbia. 3. A Medicine-man with his outfit. 4. Chief 
Sgaden (now a Christian) in his heathen robes. 


CHAPTER I. 


TRANSFORMATION SCENES 
AMONG RED INDIANS. 


By THE RicHT Rev. BisHop W. RIDLEY, 
British Columbia. 


F I were not limited in the outlook to Canada, 
I should point out the remarkable contrast 
between the peaceful behaviour towards the 
Government of our Canadian Indians and the 
conduct of those who live in the United States. 
In the northern country the general peace has 
been unbroken since the English occupation, 
and in the south war with the Government 
has been fierce, frequent and destructive. In 
the former the Gospel has been preached to 
every tribe, which cannot be said of the latter. 
From sea to sea, if not from north to south, 
Jesus Christ is the acknowledged Lord of the 
great majority of the northern Red Indians, and 
has proved Himself to be the Prince of Peace. 
The greatest contrasts are seen in the neigh- 
bourhood of the north-western shores of British 
Columbia. Before the missionary came there 
in 1857, traders sailed from village to village 
and converted the strong men and women and 
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children to drunkenness. Besotted, they began 
to die off, until at length whole tribes swiftly 
became extinct. The strong cedar framework of 
the old habitations can even now be re-dis- 
covered, though overgrown with nettles and 
bushes that screen them from strangers. Those 
who have seen them as the homes of brave, but 
easily debauched Natives, still know where to 
look for them. 

There were some places too dangerous for the 
whisky traders to frequent, and there the Indians, 
though degenerated, survived until the missionary 
arrived, all unbidden, to open the new era that 
has since preserved them. Drink won the race 
among the Haidas in the southern parts of 
Queen Charlotte Islands that are nearest to the 
white settlements. The Gospel won in the less 
accessible northern parts. What a struggle it was! 

Old Edenshaw, chief of the Virago Sound Haidas, 
was the first who told me all about it, and chief 
Weha, of Massett, corroborated the story. 

The Hudson Bay Company’s steamer, the 
Otter or Labouchere, I forget which, made 
her autumnal call twenty-eight years ago, and 
landed a missionary and his wife, who had an 
infant in her arms. 

The steamer was not expected to return for 
about seven months. As soon as she had gone 
out of sight, the young mother looked fondly 
on the smoky trail, and as it disappeared the 
thought of home 6,500 miles away brought a 
mist into her eyes. She was a brave woman, 
who had been a Red Cross nurse during the 
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Franco-German war, and was laid low by typhoid 
fever in Metz before it capitulated. She needed 
all her courage now among the Haida Indians. 
There she stood on the beach, not knowing what 
next would happen. There was no welcome. 
She saw groups of savage men looking ominously 
wicked, and heard a strange language as yet 
unlearnt by any white man. 

It was well that she could not understand 
a word of it or she would have been terrified. 


‘God would not let us touch them !’ 


‘ We had made up our minds to kill them as 
soon as it was dark,’ said the chief to me many 
years afterwards, ‘ but God would not let us touch 
them.’ The baby saved them. 

At last an Indian led them into his house 
-—a vast building raised before any metal tool 
had come into use there. Ina corner they placed 
their few belongings, and a canoe sail, fifteen feet 
by fifteen feet was given them to hang across the 
corner. Within that, a sort of corner cupboard, 
they lived eighteen months and learned the 
language. 

Dirt and Indian Paganism are never divorced 
but by the Gospel, and it was no great surprise 
therefore, that an awful stench pervaded the 
place. It so happened that it was worse than 
an average pagan Indian specimen of ill odour. 
After enduring it for some time, the missionary 
ventured to explore the rear of the house, and 
found unburied corpses decomposing. It was 
risky to interfere with pagan customs at first, 
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but the missionary’s medicine chest and his wife’s 
skill as a nurse began to be valued by the sick. 
Then the great medicine-man of the tribe became 
uneasy at the loss of fees, and started trouble. 
It was he who, with prophetic instinct, led the 
chief to resolve to kill the missionaries on their 
arrival, and now he again brewed mischief. 
_ However, the missionary buried the corpses, 
so that afterwards he had only the house interior 
malodour to endure. 

All seemed well because the medicine-man’s 
conspiracies were secret ; but alas, the missionary 
was poisoned by the effluvium during his scaveng- 
ing, and typhoid fever followed. 


A Vigilant Wife. 


The oddest part of it was the line taken by 
the medicine-man. He professed to be deeply 
concerned about the white invalid, and insisted 
on trying his own vile methods of cure. The wife 
was too many guns for him—she had begun 
to get an inkling of his purpose, and so day 
and night kept watch over her husband when- 
ever the bad physician hovered near. 

Even in the middle of the night would the canoe 
sail be gently lifted, and curious eyes peer into 
the corner, but the enemy was always foiled. 

At last he gave up the murderous game, and 
the sick man rising from his bed resumed his 
work of love. The tribes by this time became 
interested in their uninvited guests, and finally 
became as proud of having them as at first they 
had been resolved to be rid of them. 
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This, however, took a long time to bring 
about. For five years there was not a con- 
vert, and the devoted man having then been 
recalled from the island by the Society to take 
what was considered a more important post, had 
to leave without baptizing a single convert. 

This might by some be counted a failure, 
but not by God. Pioneer work is almost always 
attended with risks, and sometimes it is very slow 
in producing visible fruits, but it must be done. 

That missionary’s son, who shared unwittingly 
his father’s risk, now ministers to the same tribes 
that intended the massacre. The father found 
them savages: the son is the pastor of Christians. 
There is not a Pagan left on those lovely islands. 

It will be expected that in this process of 
transformation a great variety of strange things 
happened, and so they did, but this is not the 
place to narrate them. 

A few little touches may be ventured on, and 
the reader must allow his fancy to supply some 
colouring. 


Imitating a Cathedral Service. 


A number of Haidas returning from Victoria, 
after having attended out of curiosity a cathedral 
service, which, of course, they did not understand, 
resolved on imitating it, if possible, on their own 
islands on their return. 

None were Christians yet, and they had never 
assembled for worship. They had the framework 
still standing, with parts of the cedar walls, of 
a huge square building, once a chiefs’ council 
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room, that would accommodate about 300 people. 
The central square was about nine or ten feet 
lower than the space next inside the walls, and 
you descended by steps, each a yard deep, with 
smaller steps for children in one corner, so that 
for them there would be about twelve steps. 

They roofed in once more this great area with 
cedar bark, and told the missionary they would 
assemble there twice every seventh day just 
like white men. Would he come in his white 
shirt over his coat like the white man who did 
all the talking at the white man’s palaver? 
‘I will be there,’ said the missionary, not yet 
in holy orders, and such a distinguished crowd 
poured into the gloomy, windowless, but airy 
structure on that Sunday morning as no eye 
had ever seen before. 

The Haidas are the finest Indians in Canada, 
and at that time had the reputation of being 
also the fiercest pirates and robbers of the 
Pacific. They had raided other Indian nations 
for slaves, and when there were but few white 
men on the coast, these marauders had almost a 
free hand, and generally returned from their 
foray with all kinds of spoil. 


‘The dressing-up day.’ 

It is impossible to say how they came by 
certain things in their possession. Old uniforms 
they may have bought, though ’tis doubtful, 
and this may account for the number of Haidas 
who came to church (?) that day for the first 
time attired in the uniform of naval and military 
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officers, and of sappers and miners. It is known 
that they took a fancy to the spangled tights of 
a harlequin found in the green room of a theatre, 
and to the contents of a church vestry wardrobe, 
because here come the proofs—a big fellow who 
has split the too ‘tights,’ and another in a surplice 
that he rent as he descended the steps towards 
a front seat to show his finery. To this seventh 
day was given a name which translated means 
‘the dressing-up day,’ and among the old people 
it is still retained for Sunday. 

Strange to say, that old building was the place 
chosen of God to bea real sanctuary. Many souls 
came to the second birth there, among them 
the old medicine-man and his strong-minded old 
wife. When she attended the first service she 
was bedizened with a very handsome silk patch- 
work counterpane of curious design, most likely 
stolen off some well-to-do white woman’s bed. 
Her husband on the same occasion wore a long 
cloak of Scotch tweed which he fastened with a 
strong silver chain of his own make, for he 
was a clever worker in the precious metals as 
well as in wood. 

At last these Haidas resolved to have a church 
of the white man’s pattern and they have it 
still. At the consecration I was met outside the 
west door by a crowd of well-dressed men, women, 
and children, all Indians! The churchwardens 
were the head chief and the old medicine-man, 
both of them true Christians. There was a choir 
of thirty men and boys, all vested, marching in pro- 
cession as they sweetly sang a hymn in English. 
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The church was thronged, and the service 
solemn. Whatadayit was! After the consecra- 
tion of the church came, in unbroken succession, 
marriages, baptisms, and the confirmation service. 
An account of this has been read before by most 
friends of our Missions, so I shall not repeat it. 
Only one or two small incidents will be added 
before turning to some other Indian nationalities. 


‘Angels come to me !’ 


A white man came one day upon the old 
medicine-man alone on the edge of the forest 
near the shore, and found him carving the bows 
of a fine new canoe he had dug out from the trunk 
of a large cedar. The old man was too deaf to 
hear the white man’s approaching footsteps, and 
was found laughing over his work. 

‘What are you laughing at ?’ asked the visitor. 

‘Oh, I could not help it,’ was the answer. 

“Tell me why!’ 

‘Well, you know, I used to have power over 
the spirits before I was baptized, and then 
I lost it; but now God’s angels come to me 
and put most beautiful thoughts into my heart. 
They cannot be my own. As I see them I so 
rejoice that I laugh for gladness of heart.’ That 
old man was persistent in his efforts to kill the 
missionary years ago. What a contrast ! 

Ferocity Exchanged for Gentleness, 

In the old charts of Queen Charlotte Islands 

mariners were warned not to approach the shore 


unless well armed and in large parties, because 
of the cruelty of the Natives. 
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I have presented them after their conversion 
with medals provided by Government for those 
who risk their lives in succouring shipwrecked 
white men. One day a crew of Haidas found 
three fur seal hunters, white men, drifting 
helplessly in their boat far out at sea. They 
were nearly starved and frost-bitten. The 
Haidas took them into their canoe, fed them, 
wrapped them in blankets, paddled to the distant 
shore, made water hot for the sufferers, and 
then sailed back sixty miles to the missionary, 
who, to save the lives of the hunters, amputated 
all frost-bitten parts that showed signs of gangrene. 
The love of Christ makes new men of savages ; 
gentleness and compassion take the place of 
ferocity and cruelty. Nothing but that love can 
do it. 

Until the Haidas were Christians white settlers 
dared not come ; now the whole country is open 
and the Natives patriotic and friendly. Formerly, 
they lived on rapine, now on honest labour. 
Inter-tribal war was their chief delight, now it 
is peace. As long as they were pagan their 
numbers dwindled—now they increase ; all slaves 
are free, and that without any intervention from 
the outside. 


A Converted Murderer. 


Another set of islanders, known as Kitkatlas, 
in their pre-Christian days terrorized the narrow 
seas. Their chief was captured by the Govern- 
ment and condemned to death for what we call 
murder, unless the killing is on a large scale— 
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then we call it war. The savage makes no such 
distinction. 

During his captivity he learnt something 
of the Gospel and became a believer. When 
released he returned to his own people, but because 
he was a Christian at heart and would no longer 
act as a Pagan, he was dethroned, and ever after 
lived in honourable poverty. 

His successor became the most redoubtable 
enemy of Christianity that ever lived among 
Indians, but he yielded at length to the Chief 
of chiefs. 

The dethroned warrior cast in his lot with 
Christians of other tribes, and all through the 
twenty years I knew him intimately he proved 
himself a meek but fearless man of God. Twice 
I saw him in a passion, and on each occasion his 
apology showed him to be a Christian gentleman. 
The provocation was stinging, but he made it 
no excuse. Fortitude is a noble virtue among 
Red Indians. It is next to impossible to get a 
squeak out of a pagan boy under corporal punish- 
ment that would make the average white boy 
howl and the bravest wince. Humility is scoffed 
at as meanness until Christian courage makes 
it a Christ-like virtue. 

An apology for excessive anger marks real 
progress in Indian Christian character. This 
kind of thing tests the life of men, and is more 
important than death-bed scenes, however 
striking. But when a beautiful life’s end sheds 
glory on its course and makes a harmonious 
whole, the finished picture is a joy to behold. 
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A Beautiful Vision. 

So it was in this instance. I sat by his bed- 
side the night he died and seemed to see the veil 
parted for a glimpse of the beyond. 

‘Bishop,’ said he, ‘I saw a vision last night. 
I struggled up the stairs and knocked at heaven’s 
gate. It was instantly opened, and breathless as 
I was I entered in. Oh, the music! Oh, the 
golden glory! Then a solemn angel came and 
asked me why I had entered so ragged and 
unwashed. I was trembling, and said I had 
come to see my beloved son who had lately been 
admitted there. 

*** But,” said the angel, ‘‘ you are not fit to be 
here. Did they not tell you on earth that nothing 
defiled may pass the gate? Do you not see that 
you alone are defiled in this pure heaven? How 
could you venture in?” 

‘T answered, ‘‘ I have come to see my beloved 
son. Love brought me here. Where is he? 
Tell me!” Then he pointed him out, but I 
only saw Jesus, and in a moment strove in vain 


to go to Him. 

«« What are you trying to do?” asked the 
angel. 

‘«T must go to Jesus,” said I, ‘ but I cannot 
get on.” 


‘“No,” said he, ‘‘ you cannot go like that.” 

‘Then tell me how and I will obey.” 

“Ah, we up here always go to Jesus on our 
knees.” 

‘In a moment I knelt, and at the same moment 
felt Jesus near me. I looked up into His face 
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and could see no other glory anywhere. Then 
He said to me “Paul.” You see He knew my 
name. As He spoke all the harps and the singing 
stopped. His face was glory to me and His 
voice the music, the sweetest of all, so that it 
filled the silence of heaven, for I heard nothing 
else. 

‘He asked, “‘ What brought you here ?”’ but 
before I could speak He added, “I know what 
it was. I brought you here; love brought you 
here.” 

‘I was glad when He said that, because as soon 
as I saw Him, I quite forgot my beloved son 
and so could give no reason at all for coming, 
if I had tried ; but I did not try. I was so satis- 
fied with Jesus that all other things were for- 
gotten.’ 

This great effort of the dying chief had sadly 
overtaxed him, and soon after he passed peace- 
fully into the all-satisfying presence of the King. 
I hope to see him there, unless, like his, my heart 
be so ravished with that King’s countenance 
and voice it will at first neither see nor hear 
any save Jesus only. After that, contrasts will 
be no more, but only variety in harmony, and 
eternal progress in the problems of eternity, 
centring in Redemption and bounded by the 
Divine Infinitude of Almighty Love. 


Dilapidated Quarters. 
Now once more let us turn our thoughts to 
the world below. As our canoe came alongside 
the Skeena-river-bank at Kitanmaksh, in 1880, 
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the top of the bank was fringed with rows of 
Indians, as picturesque as they were unkempt 
and dirty. The babies were there slung over 
the women’s or girls’ shoulders and plump enough 
to please Kate Greenaway. 

It was by brilliant moonlight we disembarked, 
and we were told that the only empty house 
we could occupy was that next but one to the 
Indian village with a white man’s drinking saloon 
between. 

My wife and I inspected the vacant house : 
it had no windows left, and the roof was so 
broken that the moonlight shone upon the floor, 
dappling it with slowly moving patterns. 

Our noses decided us to postpone possession 
till morning, so we set up in the open ourcottage 
tent to sleep in, for sweetness’ sake. Morning 
came, but it lent no charms to our home to be. 
Sunshine showed up the causes of malodour. 
It had long been the free haunt of the troops of 
Indian dogs, that never bark, but howl with 
little intermission through the moonlit hours 
of night. They paid no rent, but I could not use 
it without. 


The Bishop regarded as a Medicine-man. 

I employed some Indians to cleanse it, and I 
myself set up doors and windows and built a 
chimney. With the flattest boulders from the 
river’s bank, and clay, which the Indians trod 
to make it into mortar, I built my first and last 
chimney, and so doing became per salium 
more famous than the medicine-men. 
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When the arch was finished and the layers 
of wood and clay carried up to the level of the 
roof, I told the Indians to pull out the borrowed 
beer barrel I had built my arch on. Not a bit 
ofit. They thought me crazy to put in the barrel 
to support the stones and then pull it out to let 
them fall again. They imagined I meant to 
_ make the barrel in some way fireproof and doing 
cooking in it, for white men do foolish things, they 
say. So Ihadto pull away the barrel as they looked 
on, and when, instead of falling down like rocks 
in the sky,the boulders kept in their place, forming 
an arch which my assistants had never dreamt 
of, the lower jaws of the astonished Indians 
dropped simultaneously, leaving mouths too wide 
open for speech. After watching for some 
minutes in silence they left me alone, and ina 
jiffy the whole tribe had heard that I was the 
most wonderful medicine-man under the sky for I 
could make stones fly ! 

That was a good day’s work. I had established 
a reputation not easy to live up to, for miracles 
do not happen often, but I remained a miracle- 
monger to the end in their estimation. 

About a month later some thirty or forty 
miners arrived from the Omineca gold mines. 
These were the less successful men—the majority 
went down the river to the coast to spend their 
earnings where the climate is more genial. I 
once experienced a temperature of 64° below zero 
here, and the mines are in a yet colder region, 
about 200 miles distant. 

Now I should explain that miners are not total 
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abstainers, which Iam. They had been used to 
spend the winters in rathera wild way. Before 
this winter was over the Indians’ medicine-men 
came to ask me (one of their confraternity, 
remember, by reputation), what charms I used to 
make bad white men good. 

My pen goes too fast. It should stop to explain 
that the saloon keeper had just before that come 
to me with a strange offer, ‘ Will you buy my 
saloon ? ’ 

‘T cannot run a saloon,’ said I. 

‘Nor can I now,’ he added. 

The truth was, drunkenness had ceased, and 
when later on I asked the miners what led them 
to reform, they all agreed that my wife had done 
it. It is quite true. This change the Indians 
were quick to see, but not the cause, and when 
I bought the saloon, they were mad because 
they could get no other liquor than water drawn 
from the now frozen river, and therefore needing 
no more icing. 


A Drinking Saloon made into a Church. 


The saloon became our first school and church, 
and the counter, by being cut into three parts, 
provided a communion table, school desk, and 
a cupboard for the vestry behind two red blankets 
in one of the corners. 

The Indians felled trees and split them, and 
the miners made them into benches for day 
school and church purposes. When I asked what 
I had to pay for this, all agreed that I had nothing 
to pay. Wasever church furnished more cheaply ? 
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What a blessed time we had! I had made my 
house furniture out of the best bits of packing 
boxes I could lay hands on, and the beer barrel 
rest provided the four legs of my bedstead, the 
bottom of which was made of slender branches 
of the trees. Three biscuit boxes made a side- 
board with red blanket hangings. But I must 
stop this story of the fitting up of my palace 
or Maple will get too many wrinkles for nothing. 

Our school apparatus was insignificant—one 
small packet of books, no paper, no ink, no black- 
board—the stove pipe answered for that, and the 
silky inner bark of the silver birch did for paper 
and the burnt wood for charcoal pens. For 
eight months we could get nothing else, and by 
that time many had learnt to read and write 
English, and texts of Scripture were in circulation 
and fixed in many memories. 

One night of the early spring I was pacing 
by moonlight on the frozen river and feeling a 
little cast down. Difficulties had been met with, 
of course—some of them serious, but let them 
remain in oblivion. We had no converts as yet, 
and nothing less than that can give us satisfaction. 


Overheard at Prayer. 


During that night watch I heard the sound 
of supplication upon the still air. Listen! I 
followed on and came to a very large house on the 
banks of the river, and looking between two 
ill-fitting logs I saw about seventy Indians bowed 
down as one of them prayed. I listened and felt 
my heart beating with excitement. 
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That was the first sign of the Holy Spirit’s 
work of conversion on the Skeena river. A 
man could not pray like that if not inspired. 
Returning swiftly to my house I said to my 
wife, ‘The Indians have a prayer-meeting.’ 

‘Where ?’” 

I told her and she flung on some wraps and 
we listened again. Yes, it was no dream but a 
beautiful reality. Was ever moment more 
ecstatic? That night our prayers were winged 
with praise. In this way we made the first 
discovery of the heavenly dew, and now we 
see its proper effects after many years. 

That Indian town is now wholly Christian. 
My rotten old log palace is razed and a fine new 
Church stands on its site, with a battlemented 
tower whence issue from the great bell in sonorous 
notes the frequent summons to worship God. 
Instead of remaining in the filthy surroundings 
of their old habitations, the Christians have made 
fine roads in the forest and many clearings ; 
planted pretty gardens ; built wholesome and 
well-furnished homes where prayer is wont 
to be made; and the whole scene is one of real 
beauty, bespeaking order, industry and godliness. 


A Pathetic Plea, 


On the Naas River, similar transformations 
have taken place. It came about after years 
of struggle, during which from time to time 
the Heathen begged me to withdraw the mis- 
sionaries and release the Christians from the 
charms of the new religion, so that they might 
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return to the mountain their. fathers found a 
stronghold, and where their unquiet spirits 
grieve because the Jesus teaching has led the 
young and unstable astray. 

There was something pathetic in this pleading. 
Violence and threatening had failed to check 
the progress of the truth, and these letters were 
an acknowledgment of the dread of the Gospel 
as a living and irresistible spiritual force that 
doomed the ancient order. 

During this year the old resistance has collapsed, 
and all the Nishga tribes have yielded to the 
Cross. Now the difficulty is to provide means of 
grace for the numbers so remarkably added to 
the Church of God. Those who not long ago 
cried out ‘Away with Him!’ are now stretching 
out their hands as if, as they really mean, to say, 
“Come over and help us.’ Indeed the help has 
reached them, and they own Him Lord, Whom 
they first blasphemed and then dreaded. 

The Holy Spirit of God has wrought wonders 
among these Indians. He gave life and that 
life is growing. The old sin stains are being 
removed in these sanctified ones, and the Word 
of God is the one rule of faith and conduct. 
Their submission to this Word is untroubled 
by the many questionings of the modern mind. 
The all-round transformation of character, 
and the new environment related to it, present 
a problem to that mind which is insoluble if that 
Word be not God’s own, and the human agencies 
employed have not been divinely led from 
conflict to spiritual victory. 
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‘ Egunguns,’ supposed returned Spirits of the Dead, West Africa. 


CHAPTER II. 
OTHER PEOPLE’S GODS. 


By THE Rey. Dr. A. E. RICHARDSON. 


EN become like the gods they worship. 

When a man is a true Christian we say 

that he is Christ-like. He imitates Christ because 

he worships Him. If then, we wish to find out 

the character of a race or a nation, we have 
only to find out the character of its god. 

What are the gods of the Heathen like? For 
wherever you go throughout the wide, wide 
world you will find people worshipping ‘gods.’ 
And what gods! ; 

Outside the dwellings of the Heathen in West 
Africa I have seen little houses of mud with 
such a strange collection of rubbish inside them. 

‘What are they?’ I ask. 

‘Oh, those are the houses for the devil to live 
in. He is such a bad spirit that his image is 
never brought inside our houses. We try to keep 
him outside and we worship him there.’ 

They worship little mud devils. But step 
inside a house and look round. Over the doorway 
is hanging a wooden mallet or club. ‘ What 
is this ?’ you inquire. 

25 
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The God of Thunder. 

‘Oh, that is our god, Shango—the god of 
thunder.’ 

‘But who was Shango ?’ 

‘He was a great king of Oyo,’ replies the owner 
of the house, with a muttered invocation. ‘Yes, 
he was a king, but his vices were so many 
and his misdeeds so tyrannous that even his 
own citizens plotted against his life. The king 
heard of the treason hatching against him, 
and in terror fled the palace and hid in the 
wood outside the city. Dismay overwhelmed 
him and he hung himself upon a tree. Some 
of his friends carried back his body and waited 
till night-fall. Then in the dead of night they 
surrounded the houses of the king’s enemies, 
and at a given signal set fire to them, crying aloud 
in startled tones, “Shango! Shango! Shango 
has done it. He is in heaven and has sent fire 
down to avenge him of his persecutors. Truly 
Shango is a god! So now we worship him. 
Is he not a god?”’’ 

In order to strengthen the belief of the people 
the spirits of the departed are supposed to return 
and visit the earth. 

The Spirits of the Dead. 

You may hear the shrill whistle as a spirit 
approaches a town, and if you are a man you 
may even see one of these strange beings. Strange 
indeed it is—covered all over with feathers 
and other queer articles of dress it moves slowly 
forward, swaying from side to side in a mysterious 
manner. On its head is a hideous mask. 
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Women and children stop their ears to drown 
the weird cry of the whistle, and flee precipitately 
into the forest or hide themselves in their houses. 
And well they may! You would do the same 
possibly. Why? Because it is death for any 
woman to behold these departed spirits. Even 
men tremble with fear at their approach. They 
may see the Oro, but must not touch it under 
pain. of death. 

At Abeokuta any woman who saw Oro purposely 
or by accident used to be hurried off to a sacred 
grove, killed and eaten. As late as 1902, a poor 
woman was seized for letting her eyes fall upon 
Oro. The Alake * however, interfered and had 
her liberated. 

Who is Oro? And how does he make his 
cry? He is only a man dressed up; and in 
his hand he bears a stick tied to a piece of string. 
This is swung round and round very rapidly, 
making a startling shriek, rising higher and 
higher the faster the stick whirls round. 

It is impossible to say how many people 
really know that Oro is not the spirit of a dead 
man re-visiting the earth. For no woman knows 
anything about it, and no man dare admit that 
the spirit is really a man. 


Death for Exposing a Lie. 

A young slave who had learnt of Christ, and 
who desired to become a Christian, cried out to 
Oro, ‘ You ’—so-and-so—' I know who you are. 
You are only a man, why are you troubling us ?’ 


* The Alake is the African ruler of Abeokuta. 
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It was a reckless, foolish thing to do. Before 
any help could arrive the slave was promptly 
hurried off to the seashore and beheaded for 
daring to reveal the secret. 

‘But that was murder,’ you say. Oh, no 
-—not according to the ideas of the Heathen. 
To expose a lie was in their sight worthy of 
death !! 

Poor people! The world to them is full of 
foes—evil spirits, demons, and even the Spirits 
of their friends who are dead and gone—all - 
ever lurking round to hurt and harm them. 
The last are, perhaps, feared as much as any, 
to them are attributed all manner of disasters. 

An old man’s son was wounded. They bound 
up the cuts in their crude way and succeeded 
in staunching the flow of blood. All was going 
well. The old man watched his son’s recovery. 
Suddenly the artery, which had been successfully 
closed, burst open again and death was imminent. 
Did the old man hastily bind up the wound 
again? No: of what use would that be? He 
rushed out of the hut and wildly gesticulating 
towards the sky, cried, ‘Go away! go away! 
O ye spirits, why do you come to kill my son?’ 
Wringing his hands in despair, he remained 
there pleading with unseen and unknown spirits 
while his son’s life ebbed away. 


Human Sacrifices. 
The poor Heathen hopes to go to heaven, 
and very queer things he does to secure a good 
place there. He evidently thinks that his ‘ god’ 
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knows very little of what goes on in the world. 
When a king of Ashanti died, it was the custom 
to kill a large number of prisoners of war in order 
that they might bear record in heaven to the 
deceased king’s power on earth. 

Even to-day in places where English rule has 
not yet made itself felt, such things are still 
done. When a chief dies, his body is placed 
in a large pit, and all his wives stand round 
the mouth of it weeping. And well they may 
weep, for at a given signal, the poor women 
are all pushed quickly into the grave and buried 
alive. Often their wrists and ankles are first 
broken in order to make quite sure that they 
shall not escape. For sometimes they are not 
even covered up, but left in the open pit, while 
guards stand round with massive clubs, brutally 
revelling in the awful lingering death of their 
victims. 

The king does not like appearing in the spirit 
world alone, so his wives must go with him. In 
many cases slaves, too, are sacrificed, so as to 
make a good impression, for a chief holds that, 
should he walk into heaven alone, his god 
would consider him a pauper or a slave. But 
if he comes surrounded by cowering captives 
or submissive slaves, he will be welcomed with 
great respect and placed in a position of honour 
in the land above. 


Sending a Message to the Spirit-World. 


The Heathen firmly believe that in the next 
world, they will be able to keep slaves. In fact, 
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it is not.an uncommon thing for a king or wealthy 
chief to send a message to a departed parent. 
A slave is summoned; the message is given 
him, and he is instructed to find out the king’s 
father in the next world. Whereupon his head 
is cut off, while the poor fellow firmly believes 
that he will succeed in his search, deliver the 


message, and then remain a slave to the king’s 


father in Paradise. Well may we be thankful 
that we do not worship a god who tolerates 
and approves of such things as that ! 

The obvious remark will be, ‘ Yes—but you 
have chosen some of the most degraded people 
on the face of the earth. Surely people of other 
religions, such as the Hindus or the Mohammedans, 
worship better gods?’ Well—let us see for 
ourselves. 

The Hindus worship many gods, but they 
are never tired of telling you that they worship 
only three. Their names are Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Siva. 

Wicked Gods. 


Would you like to know what the Hindus’ 
sacred books tell us about these gods? JI dare 
not tell you. We can speak of some of the stories, 
but very much must be left unsaid—and you 
would never guess why. In India there are laws 
which forbid the publication of any indecent 
literature or pictures; and very excellent laws 
they are. But it is carefully pointed out that 
these laws do not apply to books or pictures 
used for religious purposes! Can you imagine 
such a remarkable state of affairs ? Many 
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of the stories told of the gods are so wicked that 
we dare not tell them in a self-respecting book. 

The lives the gods of the Hindus are supposed 
to have lived are so abominably unholy that 
to speak of them im England would be to 
break the law against indecent literature. But 
in India it is different. Unless the Hindus 
were allowed to publish these filthy stories they 
would be furious and would say we were trying 
to rob them of their ‘ religion.’ That is why the 
law does not apply to ‘ religious ’ books in India. 

Of one of their gods they say, ‘He must be 
a god, for no mere man could have been so wicked.’ 
But let us dip into these unholy books and see 
something of what the gods are like. 

Brahma is the greatest of the three (although 
the other two are said to be ‘not inferior’ to 
him). 

There are many beautiful temples in India, 
but you may search the country through and 
through, without coming across one dedicated 
to Brahma! It is said that two such temples 
do exist, but they are falling into decay. 

But is not Brahma a great god? Do not 
people worship him ? 

Yes, he is great enough, and if I were com- 
pelled to worship one of the three, I think I 
should select Brahma, for he was not nearly 
so bad as the other two. 


The Five Heads of Brahma. 


The sacred books of the Hindus tell us that 
Brahma has four heads. In fact he once had 
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five. You must forgive me for not telling you 
exactly how this came about. He wished to 
do a very wicked deed, and lest his victim should 
escape him, a head grew looking each way. 
But the object of his search sprang into the 
air. Immediately a fifth head shot up so that 
he could sweep the skies with his penetrating 
~ glance. What would have happened it is im- 
possible to say, but Siva, another god, came up 
in anger, and with a finger nail of his left hand 
cut off this fifth head which gazed heavenward. 

Can you conceive of anything so grotesque 
as one god cutting off the fifth head of another ? 

‘But,’ you say, ‘surely Siva was as wicked as 
Brahma?’ So the sacred books think, for they 
go on to relate that Siva’s sin was so great 
that when he tried to throw Brahma’s bleeding 
head to the ground, it would not go, but there 
it remained in his hand ! 

Poor Siva! He wandered about from place 
to place trying to get rid of this head. At last 
he came to Benares, and there he bathed in the 
sacred Ganges, and so got rid of that fatal head. 

It is very sad to think of a god wandering 
wearily through that great land trying to get 
rid of his sin. The Hindus to-day are searching 
in vain for such deliverance from sin. If their god 
could not find it, how can they hope to do so ? 

The god Brahma, with his four heads, is sup- 
posed to ride on a swan when he goes out. He 
has a heaven 800 miles long. The most remark- 
able thing about him is that no one worships him. 
This is because he not only told a lie, but actually 
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hired a cow to bear false witness for him. A 
holy man thereupon declared, ‘Since thou hast 
childishly and with weak understanding asserted 
a falsehood, let no one henceforth worship thee.’ 
So Brahma is disgraced. If you ever meet a 
Hindu and ask him why Brahma has no temples, 
he will reply, ‘Oh, Brahma is everywhere, and 
therefore needs no special place of worship.’ 


Incarnations of Vishnu. 


Vishnu is a very interesting god. His greatest 
deed seems to have been his striding through 
heaven and earth in two steps. He is the only 
god who changes himself into other forms. When- 
ever any great calamity occurs in the world, 
or whenever the wickedness of mankind proves 
an unbearable nuisance to the gods, then Vishnu 
lays aside his invisibility and takes some everyday 
form. They say he has already appeared in 
nine different guises, and will one day come 
again in a tenth. 

For example, the Hindu sacred books tell 
us that there is a great and continual fight 
going on between the gods and the demons. 
Once a holy man, a rajah (a king), by his religious 
practices, became so powerful that his influence 
was even greater than that of the gods. The 
demons were delighted that the gods were worsted, 
and cried, ‘The world is now certainly ours.’ 
So the gods came and asked for a share of it, 
but without any result. 

Thereupon Vishnu became an ugly little dwarf 
and sought the great rajah’s presence. 
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‘A boon! a boon! O king !’ he cried. 
Now to refuse a beggar is to lose ‘ merit,’ 
so the king cried, ‘I grant it ere thou ask.’ 


Three Great Strides. 


‘°Tis but a small thing,’ said the dwarf humbly. 
‘Give me all that I can cover in three strides.’ 

The king laughed long and loud as he looked 
at the little man. ‘All you can cover in three 
steps?’ he said, gazing at the diminutive feet 
of the dwarf. ‘Why, take it; and much good 
may it do you.’ 

But the king’s visage fell and consternation 
seized him. For suddenly the little dwarf grew 
into a great god, who filled the very earth itself. 
With one step he covered the heavens: with 
another he covered the earth. Then he paused 
and said to the king, ‘O king, where now shall 
I step? O’er heaven and earth have I passed 
in two strides: there remains yet a third.’ 

The king, overcome with confusion and despair, 
flung himself before the god and cried, ‘Take 
your third step. Heaven and earth are yours. 
There is yet my body—step there.’ No sooner 
had the words left the king’s lips than he was 
ground to powder beneath the foot of the dwarf- 
god. 

Thus the gods were delivered from the power 
of the demons. But the demons continued 
to struggle for the possession of the world. One 
of them whose name is said to be Hiranyaksha, 
even dragged the earth to the bottom of the 
sea ! 
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Vishnu as a Boar. 


Who was to fish it up again, and how was it to 
be done? Down came the god Vishnu in the 
form of a boar. For 1,000 years he fought 
against the wicked demon. At last he slew 
him and plunged into the sea and brought up 
the earth once more. 

Seeing they were defeated again and again, 
one of the demon kings, whose name was Hiranya- 
kasipu, determined to be victorious over the gods. 
He therefore underwent great hardships—fasts, 
pilgrimages, alms-giving, sacrifice, everything 
that would secure him ‘merit’ in the eyes of 
the gods. 

At last Brahma promised him anything he 
cared to ask. ‘One thing I cannot give you,’ 
he added, ‘and that is everlasting life. For if 
you live for ever you will become as one of us.’ 

Now this is just what the demon king wanted. 
So he quietly replied, ‘O Brahma, that I should 
become as one of the gods is impossible ; nor do 
I ask it. All I desire is this. Let me never be 
slain by god or man or beast. May I never 
die in the daytime nor yet at night. Let me not 
fall a victim to disease or die of old age. May 
no weapon be used to take my life.’ 

The request was granted before the god had 
discovered that he was being outwitted. Then 
when it was too late, the deity found that he 
had given Hiranyakasipu the immortality he 
desired ! 

Now it so happened that the demon king’s 
son was a worshipper of Vishnu. This enraged 
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the demon very much, for he considered himself 
every bit as great asany god. One day he taunted 
his son. 

‘You say Vishnu is everywhere. Is he here ?’ 
he cried, violently striking a stone pillar in the 
palace. It was just twilight—neither day nor 
night. 

Half Man and Half Lion. 

Out of the pillar sprang Vishnu to avenge 
the insult. He appeared in the form of a creature 
half man and half lion. Springing upon the 
demon king he tore him in pieces with the nails 
of his hands. And the Hindu tells you that the 
god did not lie because the demon was not slain 
with weapons, nor in the day nor yet in the 
night (was it not between the two?). Nor 
did an animal slay him, nor was it a man, 
for the god became half of each ! 

You will begin to ask, ‘Oh, what is the use 
of believing in such supremely stupid stories ? 
How can gods of such a description deliver 
man from sin and everlasting death ?’ 

The reply is: They cannot forgive sin. They 
themselves were great sinners if they ever existed 
at all. Yet the Hindu will tell you that to worship 
Vishnu is to secure heaven—a heaven of gold 
which is 80,000 miles round ! 


Easy Ways of Reaching Heaven. 


But it is not supposed to be necessary to 
worship Vishnu. If you only repeat his name 
even by accident or in anger, in derision or in 
profane oath you will go to heaven ! 
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The Hindus tell of one very wicked man who 
had no religion at all. He kept a favourite 
parrot which he taught to repeat Vishnu’s 
name. To do this he had to repeat that name 
himself. Because of this he went to heaven 
in spite of all his wickedness. 

But what do you think of the following story ? 
There lived a man named Ajamila, who had 
committed the most enormous crimes. He had 
even killed cows and Brahmans (the two greatest 
sins it is possible to fall into). All his days 
he lived in great wickedness. At last the end 
came. His four sons stood round him as he lay 
dying. His parched lips moved. The youngest 
son bent over him to catch his words, and heard 
him say, ‘Narayana’ (for that was the son’s 
name), ‘Narayana, give me some water.’ Soon 
after this he passed away into the next world. 

Did he go to heaven? ‘Oh, no!’ you cry, 
‘what claim had he upon heaven ? ’ 

The messengers of Satan seized him and were 
just dragging him off to the place of torment, 
when suddenly Vishnu’s servants came to his 
rescue. A furious battle took place, and Vishnu’s 
soldiers were victorious. They triumphantly 
dragged the wicked Ajamila to Vishnu’s heaven. 
Satan was wroth and demanded an explanation. 
Vishnu answered, ‘ Ajamila may have been very 
wicked, but then my name ‘“ Narayana ” passed 
his lips in his last moments, and that is sufficient 
to make him merit heaven !’ 

Space forbids me to tell of Krishna, the fav- 
ourite god of the people. It was really Vishnu 
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who came down in the form of Krishna. And 
perhaps it is just as well that we leave him alone. 
He was about as wicked as any one possibly 
could be, and his followers delight in dwelling 
upon his disgraceful conduct. He did not stop 
at theft and lying, but was guilty of the greatest 
sins flesh is prone to, and ended his course by 
slaying very many of his 180,000 sons. 

Nor shall we stop to say much of Siva. The 
traits of his character are so contradictory, 
so incongruous, so ungodlike, that one scarcely 
knows how to describe him. He is at once a 
killer and a deliverer; tall and dwarfish; a 
god, yet a thief, robber and deceiver. His 
wife, Kali, is the goddess of small-pox, whose 
chief delight is human blood! It was Siva, 
you will remember, who cut off Brahma’s head. 

When his wife died, Siva became quite insane. 
Can you think of any idea so foolish as that of 
a mad god ? 

Still less shall we waste time and space in 
narrating the exploits of the monkey-god, who 
is worshipped all over India. 

Such are the gods of the Hindus. What do 
you think of them? Their ugly idols abound 
in every town and village, in the fields and in 
the forests, in the roads and in the houses. Yet 
in the multitude of their gods there is no hope. 


The Mark of their god. 
As you pass along the crowded streets, you 
meet men, bearing the mark of their god upon 
their foreheads, wearily wandering throughout 
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the length and breadth of the land, trying to 
find peace to their souls. They undergo fastings 
and privations, and practise the most agonizing 
austerities in order to win merit and feel their 
sins washed away. Yet all is in vain. 

‘Their gods are silver and gold, the work of 
men’s hands.’ They often yield themselves up 
to frightful debauchery and wickedness beyond 
your imagination. And all the while a crushing 
sense of guilt accumulates. 

_ JT have never even heard of a Hindu who found 
peace to his soul by following his own religion. 
But I have met scores who had failed in their 
search, and now that you know a little about 
the gods of the Hindus, are you surprised at this 
failure ? 

Do not, however, laugh at the folly of the deluded 
idolator—but pray for him, for men become like 
the gods they worship. 

But what about Mohammedans ? 

You have heard very much about them and 
therefore it is unnecessary to remind you that 
their idea of God is much more exalted than that 
of the Hindus of India, or of the Pagans of Africa. 
The Mohammedans also become like the God they 
worship. 

Who is this God ? 

My first experience of Mohammedans was 
gained at Tripoli on the north coast of Africa. 
As I walked through the narrow streets of that 
city, I could not fail to notice that nearly every 
house possessed a wooden hand fixed on to the 
corner of the roof. It could not be for ornament. 
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There were also three or four or five lines 
chiselled out of every arch over window or door. 
I was told that they represented the impression 
of finger-tips, and that without those marks 
the arch would surely fall. 

What could it mean ? 


The Evil Eye. 


Of course inquiries were made. Wise old 
men shook their head as they assured me that 
it was necessary to protect the house or the arch 
from the ‘evil eye,’ by fastening a plain wooden 
hand to the building. 

‘ Whose eye—Satan’s eye ?’ I inquired. 

‘No, no!’ they cried, muttering a prayer 
for delivery from ‘Shaitan.’ ‘ Any evil-minded 
man who casts looks of malice on our houses 
would cause their downfall. Therefore we pro- 
tect ourselves against these evil looks.’ 


Mohammedan Charms. 


Then I noticed that the people went about 
bearing on their bodies little pieces of leather. 
These were tied to their arms or wrists or hair 
or ankles. Sometimes a large bundle hung 
down at the side. ° 

‘What are these ?’ I asked a grave old man. 

‘They are charms to protect me from danger,’ 
he replied. ‘They contain sacred writing penned 
by a holy man.’ 

‘Cannot your God give you sufficient protec- 
tion ? Do you not trust Him ?’ 

‘Yes, indeed,’ he answered, humbly bowing 
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his head. ‘Muna danganan Allah—We put 
our trust in God.’ . 

‘Then why these lumps of leather ? ’ 

‘They protect me from all harm,’ said he. 
‘This one saves me from my foes; this one 
wards off wild animals; this one makes me in- 
visible to an attacker; this keeps away all 
disease.’ He quickly passed from one charm 
to another as he spoke. 

‘I wonder you ever fall ill, I remarked. 
‘Did not you tell me you suffered much from 
your legs ?’ 

‘Yes: I am much troubled by them, especially 
to-day. It is the will of God.’ 

‘But does not this charm ward off all ills,’ 
I inquired, laying my fingers upon the special 
lump of leather he had just shown me. 

‘Yes, indeed it does,’ was the answer. 

‘And yet even now your legs are painful ?’ 

‘Yes. So God wills it.’ 

‘Then where do the charms come in ?’ 

It was quite useless to pursue the conversa- 
tion, so utterly foolish and illogical were his 
remarks. 

What astrange mixture! A profession of ‘trust 
in God,’ yet a firm belief in charms. 

When the end of the year drew nigh, we carefully 
explained the custom of Christmas presents. 
One of our servants named Abdu was_ very 
troublesome at this time, so at last we told him 
that no gift could be made him on account of 
his misconduct. 

Christmas Day arrived, and the few boys in 
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our employ were called up. Each received a 
cheap Waterbury watch, which had been sent 
out from England. Abdu was shown his, but 
told that on account of his misbehaviour he 
had forfeited it. 


Fatalism. 


“My behaviour had nothing to do with it,’ 
he cried, angrily. ‘You could not give me that 
watch even if you wished to do so, for it is not 
God’s will that Ishould haveit. Ifit was “ written 
up” that I should receive a watch, you would 
be unable to withhold it.’ 

When we had convinced him that he was not 
living the life of a follower of God, he merely 
remarked, ‘If I have a bad character, it is not 
my fault. God gave me my character !’ 

He even went so far as to say that when he 
told an untruth it was God’s fault, for God had 
“written up’ that he should tell that lie! 


Views of Heaven and Hell. 


The Mohammedan’s idea of God can be faintly 
seen through his views of heaven and of hell. 
God made hell and made it large enough to hold 
very many people. It is His will that hell 
should be full; and therefore He has chosen 
certain people to go there. The Mohammedan will 
never believe that it is ‘the will of God that all 
men should be saved.’ 

Who then will go to heaven ? For that place 
also must be filled. Certainly it is not a question 
of living a holy and pure life. It is not he ‘ that 
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hath clean hands and a pure heart’ who will 
necessarily ascend thither. But if you secure 
the favour of the prophet Mohammed you are 
quite sure of heaven ! ; 

‘ Arabs can sin as much as they like,’ declared 
a Hausa pilgrim. ‘They are fellow-countrymen 
of the prophet Mohammed, and he will see that 
they enter Paradise at the last.’ 

But one and all admit that the Christian leads 
a holier life. How can this be explained ? 

‘We have God’s commands, but we have 
no power to obey them,’ said a Mohammedan. 
‘You Christians follow God much more closely 
than we do. But that is chiefly because you 
are not so tempted to sin.’ 

‘How do you know that ?’ we asked. 

‘Oh, every one knows that the true believer 
is beset with much stronger temptations than 
the Christian. When Satan sees a Christian 
he says to himself, “ This man does not believe 
on the prophet Mohammed and therefore he is 
certain to go to everlasting destruction. I 
need not tempt him to sin for at the last day he 
will surely be mine.” When, however, he sees 
a Mohammedan, he says, “ Here is a true believer 
destined for paradise. I will employ all my 
wiles to drag him into sin and rob him of ever- 
lasting life.” So you see we meet with awful 
temptation and cannot live a holy life like you 
Christians.’ 

What strange ideas of God’s justice these men 
possess! Moreover they are not able to form 
any true conception of God. 
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No True Word for ‘ Love’ in Arabic. 


There is no true word for ‘love’ in the Arabic 
language, and therefore Mohammedans cannot 
think of God as a God of love even should they 
wish to do so. He is supposed to be a God of 
evil as well as a God of good. He is sometimes 
a lenient master, but often an absolute tyrant. 
Justice does not count; for God can do just 
what He wishes. What He wills is right. 

Men become like the god they worship. 

How true is this of the Mohammedans. They, 
too, have no love. They, too, are tyrants and 
do what they please. Might is right in a Moham- 
medan land. 

The Mohammedan’s creed is a cold and un- 
inspiring one. He cannot comprehend God. 
He does not attempt to understand God. Hence 
Islam is a religion which does not touch the 
heart. As a consequence of this vague idea of 
what God is, the Mohammedan is driven to 
concentrate all his thoughts upon the prophet 
Mohammed. He maintains that whatever 
Mohammed did must be right; and will urge 
that his prophet was sinless, although the Koran 
(his sacred book) allows that he did commit 
sin. There is often a real and passionate love 
for the false prophet who promises paradise to 
all his followers. 

If Mohammed had lived a pure and holy life, 
then there might be some hope of his followers 
walking uprightly. But the character of the 
prophet does not bear looking into. His life was 
far from holy. 
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The result is that wherever the Mohammedan 
religion flourishes, there you find that corruption, 
cruelty, crime, and all manner of iniquity flourish 
too. 

Islam may tell man what path to follow, but 
it is totally unable to give him power to follow 
it: 

Contrast Furnished by Christianity. 

Our God is revealed to us by Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, Who came down from heaven 
to ‘show us the Father.’ When we see Jesus 
Christ we see God. When we walk in His steps, 
we follow God. 

Jesus Christ said ‘All power is given unto 
Me in heaven and in earth. Go ye therefore 
and teach all nations . . . and lo, I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the world.’ 

Onward therefore, we go, not in our own strength 
or in our own might, but relying upon a God 
Who is not only Almighty, but Who is ever with 
us to give us that help without which we must 
fail, as the followers of all other religions have 
failed and are failing to-day. 


CHAPTER III. 
CHANGED LIVES. 


By THE REv. R. S. HEywoop, 
Western Indta. 


NDIA is a land of contrasts without a doubt. 

Your thermometer will show it plainly 

in a single day, if you are fortunate enough 

to be out in the country on the Deccan in the 
“cold ’ weather. 

About thirty miles from the sea, on the west 
coast, a chain of magnificent mountains rises 
up, the Western Ghats, and to the east of them 
is a splendid tableland, about 2,000 feet above 
the sea, stretching far away across the continent. 
This is called the Deccan, and the events recorded 
in this chapter all took place here. 


Rapid Changes of Temperature. 


Come out with me camping in January 
or February. You must get up early and be 
away by six o’clock or you will lose the best 
of the day. 

Isn’t it fresh and cold! The thermometer 
is down to 45° or thereabouts (in January, 1905, 
it dropped to freezing point several times, but 
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that is very unusual), and our fingers tingle with 
the cold as we start off to some village where 
we want to preach. But soon the sun gets up, 
and his power is felt. We get back to breakfast 
in our tents about ten or eleven, and our ther- 
mometer will probably be well above 80°, and 
the sun’s rays beating on our heads, with a power 
unknown in England, and making our thick 
sun topées a very needed protection. 

But this contrast of cold and heat, this change 
effected by the rising sun, is only an illustration 
of a far more striking change which is going 
on in the hearts and lives of many about us. 

Come and see the change in the lives of two 
men, both well known to me, as they themselves 
have told me about it: these will serve as a 
sample of many more. One is now taking 
comparative rest after a long period of faithful 
service, the other is still young and vigorous, 
and we trust will be spared for many years of 
useful work. 


A Parsi Schoolboy. 


About fifty years ago a Parsi lad was studying 
in the Government School at Ahmednagar. This 
town, about 150 miles from Bombay, you may 
remember was one of the places to which Boer 
prisoners were sent during the South African 
war, and to which General Delarey came at the 
close of the war to persuade the irreconcilables 
to take the oath. 

But fifty years ago there were no Boers there, 
as our young friend went to his studies at school. 
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No doubt in many respects he was like a British 
schoolboy, but not inall. For instance at thirteen 
years of age he married his second wife, his first, 
to whom he was united at the age of seven or 
eight, having died. 

As far as he remembers, his parents gave 
him no moral instruction whatever, but he was 
carefully taught many precepts and practices 
of the Parsi ritual. 

Only one phase of the religious life of those 
among whom our young friend lived shall be 
mentioned here. 


Parsi Customs at Death. 


It is a day of mourning, One of the family 
is very near the end of his earthly life, and humanly 
speaking no hope remains. : 

But it is absolutely necessary that death should 
occur on the ground, and so the patient is removed 
from his cot, and, just before the end, is bathed 
and laid upon the floor. No one except Parsis 
may be in the house, and in fact many Parsi 
landlords in Bombay will not let out a flat to 
a European except upon a written pledge to vacate 
the premises temporarily if a death is imminent. 
No doubt the poor patient is generally removed 
with every care, though in some cases probably 
this moving tends to take away the last chance 
of life. But the ground is the only holy place, 
and so the patient must die there. 

When the last breath has gone, a dog is brought 
in to look at the corpse. We ask the reason for 
this, and there is some uncertainty about the 
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reply. Old orthodox Parsis will tell us of a very 
narrow bridge that has to be crossed by the 
soul on its way to heaven. They will also tell 
us that the gate of heaven is watched by a great 
dog who may cause trouble and refuse admittance 
unless his representative on earth has viewed 
the body so that there shall be no question of 
identification. But another explanation is given 
by the newer school, viz., that it is simply an 
interesting historical record of the ancient times 
in Persia when dead bodies were exposed to 
the dogs. 

But whatever be the truth, after the dog has 
been brought in, the carriers, dressed in white, 
arrive to carry away the dead upon a bier covered 
with a white sheet. These carriers are very 
much despised as a class, and other Parsis will 
have little or no social intercourse with them. 

As the procession of friends, all men, wends 
its way to the ‘ towers of silence,’ a remarkable 
and touching piece of symbolism is observed. 
The mourners do not walk alone, but in twos 
or threes, united to one another by handkerchiefs 
held at the ends. It is rather a beautiful symbol 
of the sympathy which is naturally felt at such 
times of sorrow. 


The Tower of Silence. 

Outside ‘ the tower of silence,’ a plain circular 
building, the mourners halt: in fact, they do 
not approach quite close. The bearers take 
the corpse within, and lay it naked on a grating 
ready prepared, and within a very short time 
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every scrap of flesh is picked off by the vultures, 
of whom many may be observed at any time 
sitting on the trees near by. 

But we have wandered away from the young 
Parsi, with whom we began. Now that we have 
some idea of his people, and their habits, we 
look again at him as he studied in the Government 
School at Ahmednagar. 

Of course the Bible was excluded from the 
school curriculum, as it is, alas, in all such schools, 
but our young friend had come in contact with 
several fine specimens of Indian converts to 
Christianity and they had set him thinking. 


A Religious Debating Society. 


Not only so, but in the school there were a 
few other senior boys, who, though by no means 
Christians, wished to learn more about God, 
and these young fellows, aged from fifteen to 
twenty, started a sort of religious debating 
society. Its members were of varied faiths. 
Two were Parsis, two Mohammedans, three 
Brahmans (the highest caste of Hindus), and 
three Hindus of lower castes. Papers were 
prepared, and various religious subjects were 
discussed. 

One day a notable visitor came to Ahmednagar. 
He had been a learned Hindu teacher or pundit, 
and now, though a Christian convert, his eloquence 
and elegant style drew hundreds to listen to his 
preaching, and among them the members of 
this debating society. Our young friend, especi- 
ally, was greatly impressed by the words of the 
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speaker, Nehemiah Nilkant Shastri, better known 
in England as Nehemiah Goreh. The society 
accordingly began to study the New Testament, 
but found it, we are told, ‘very hard,’ and so 
they turned to the American missionary, Mr. 
Ballantyne, for help, which was readily and 
gladly given. 

It is no wonder that suspicion now began 
to be aroused, and the debating society had 
hardly lasted a year when the anxious parents 
of the boys took their sons away from school, 
and sent them all off in various directions, our 
young friend being despatched with his father-in- 
law to the sacred and bigoted city of Nasik. 

But it was in this case only an instance of 
‘out of the frying pan into the fire!’ Just a 
mile from Nasik is the Christian village of 
Sharanpur, founded as a refuge for African slaves 
rescued by British ships of war. Livingstone’s 
‘boy’ who brought his body to the coast was 
trained at Sharanpur, and only the other day 
a pastor died in East Africa, after years of faith- 
ful work there, whose school-days had been 
spent at this little village. 

At the time of which we write, he who might 
be called its founder, and who still lives in 
England, the Rev. W. S. Price, father of the 
Bishop of Fuh-Kien, was in charge, and with him 
was a Parsi Christian convert whose name is 
well-known to many in England, Sorabji Kharsedji, 
who died about eleven years ago, but whose 
wife and daughters are still busy working in 
the mission cause at Poona. 
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Exciting Times. 


Small wonder then that our young friend, 
his mind thoroughly stirred, and seeking after 
the things of Christ, soon found his way to 
Sharanpur and asked for refuge and instruction. 
Then began a series of exciting times for him 
and the missionaries at Sharanpur. His uncle 
applied to the Superintendent of Police at Ahmed- 
nagar to bring him back there. This officer, an 
Englishman, deputed his chief constable to try 
and effect this purpose, but the latter was a 
friend and gave the young Parsi timely warning. 

An application was then made by his relatives 
to the Collector, or English revenue officer of the 
district, who in India exercises great power. 
But he was in favour of our young friend, and 
this second attempt failed. 

Next an effort, that seemed likely to be success- 
ful, was made through the magistrate of the 
Nasik Court. This Englishman did all he could 
to induce our friend to abandon his resolution 
of becoming a Christian. He summoned him 
before him, granting an escort to the court 
house when our friend said he could not come 
without one. Then when arguments proved vain, 
and the missionaries refused to abandon the 
young inquirer, the magistrate actually wrote 
a strong letter to the Governor, Lord Elphinstone, 
urging that immediate action should be taken 
and the baptism prevented. In this he made 
a great mistake. Lord Elphinstone not only 
removed the magistrate from his post for this 
abuse of his power, but sent a_copy of his reply 
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to Sharanpur, and thus encouraged the young 
catechumen to act as his conscience bade him. 

He needed encouragement and protection, 
for the excitement became intense. Between 
three and four thousand people signed a petition 
to the Governor that not only should this baptism 
be prevented, but that all the missionaries should 
be expelled from Sharanpur and Nasik. You 
will not be surprised that Lord Elphinstone’s 
reply was that such action was quite beyond 
his power. 

And now the event, so long looked forward 
to and hoped for, took place at Sharanpur, and 
on June 26, 1856, our friend was admitted 
into Christ’s Church by baptism to his own great 
joy, a joy which has not grown less as the days 
have passed by. 

But his friends did not even now give up their 
efforts. In most castes of the Hindus, when 
once a man has been baptized, a barrier is erected 
which can never be broken down, and even if 
the convert desired to return to his old religion, 
the Hindus would not receive him. 

With Parsis, however, it is different. The 
thought of one of their number becoming a 
Christian is terrible to them: the family and 
the community are disgraced, and _ strong 
pressure is therefore brought to bear to induce 
the convert to return. 


Force and Persuasion. 


In our friend’s case efforts were made both by 
main force and by persuasion. With regard 
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to the former the Governor himself gave orders 
to the Superintendent of Police to keep careful 
watch, and to protect the young convert from 
bodily molestation, and in fact for some little 
time a body guard was given to him. 

But these were not the greatest difficulties. 
Parsis came from Bombay, Poona, and Surat, 
to argue with him on his change of faith, and 
to persuade him if possible to return, and even 
several nominal Christians joined in this effort. 
His conversion, however, had been a real heart 
change together with intellectual conviction, 
so that these efforts all proved vain, for our 
friend had gained a treasure which he would 
not give up for anything they could offer. 

But there were harder things than this to meet. 
Although a man for conscience’ sake may be, 
and many are, ready to give up home and relatives 
and all that are dear, yet the strong human love 
for them does not die away. Earnest letters 
and appeals came from dear ones who felt he 
was lost to them, and these appeals went home. 

His grandmother begged him to visit her, 
and with tears urged him to return to the Parsi 
fold ; but though he loved her dearly, he had 
made up his mind not only to remain true to 
Christ, but to devote his life to carrying out 
his Master’s orders and proclaiming His Gospel 
to the people of India. 

Yet one more temptation came, at least our 
young friend felt it might prove a temptation. 
This same grandmother, desiring to get him away 
from the influence of the missionaries at Sharanpur, 
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offered to pay all his expenses to England, that 
he might study at Oxford or Cambridge. 

This had been one of the dreams of the young 
Parsi’s heart in olden days, and now it came 
to him as a very great attraction. It was not 
by any means a matter to dismiss off-hand, but 
he consulted various friends, including the Bishop 
of Bombay. The latter felt that on the whole 
it would be wiser for him not to go, and the 
convert says now, ‘I am sure his advice was 
right, for had I gone then I should have been 
drawn away from mission work to more invit- 
ing spheres of work at home, as others like 
myself have been.’ 

Such then is a brief statement of the way in 
which one young Parsi was brought from the 
darkness and superstition of his old faith into 
the bright light of the Gospel of Christ. 

I might go on to tell of the fierce opposition, 
the pelting with stones, that he met with when 
he first began to openly witness for Christ, and 
of the work that he has been privileged to do 
since. 

Thank God he is still among us, and I am sure 
would not wish me to say much of this, but one 
thing I know from his own lips and from his 
life, viz., that he has never once regretted giving 
up home pleasures and earthly opportunities for 
the knowledge of Christ which is eternal life. 


Faithful Witness. 


I know, too, and have seen hundreds who 
now confess the faith of Christ crucified, and who 
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owe their knowledge of Him mainly to the witness 
which God has enabled our friend during these 
years to bear to the love of Christ, and to the 
efforts for their welfare which He has enabled 
him to make. 

I know, too, several younger missionaries, 
myself included, who count it a privilege to reckon 
him as a counsellor and friend, and find his advice, 
based on a thorough knowledge of the people 
of the land, always most valuable; while some- 
times when the work seems hard, and success 
far off, when the claims of Christ are met with 
indifference and scorn, the memory of him and 
others like him whom Christ has called and used, 
is a great encouragement, for it proves that after 
all the work is not in vain. 

But now let us interview another convert, 
in many respects quite different from the last, 
though the Power working in him is the same. 

The Parsis, though very intellectual and enter- 
prising, are after all only a very small community, 
mostly to be found in Bombay and a few big 
towns of this Presidency. The bulk of the 
people in the Presidency are Hindus, though a 
fair number are Mohammedans, and it is with 
some Hindus that we are now concerned. 


Hinduism and Christianity. 


It is curious how many things there are in 
Hinduism that remind us of great truths that 
we have learned, and make us feel that they 
point back to a time long, long ago when their 
ancestors and ours shared in common some 
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knowledge of the true God. But while we have 
had the privilege of learning more and more 
through Christ and His apostles, their early 
knowledge has been more and more overlaid 
with superstition and error. 

For instance, among the Hindu idols there is 
one called the Tvrimurti (Triple Idol) which 
reminds us of the Christian doctrine of the Trinity, 
or rather of a parody of it. 

This idol has three heads, one of Brahma, 
the great original god, the origin of all things. 
But he is so great and so far away that he is 
hardly ever worshipped, for he is not supposed 
to take much interest for good or evil in this 
world’s affairs. 

The other two faces represent two great pro- 
cesses which are always going on in the world, 
and which are supposed to be the two main aspects 
of divine activity in the world. In nature, all 
around, decay and new life are constantly in 
evidence, and the new life is often the result 


of the decay. 


Hindu Deities. 

So the two subordinate phases of the Hindu 
god are Siva, or the deity in his destructive 
side, and Vishnu, or the deity in his reviving 
aspect. 

These two gods are not only worshipped as 
part ofa Trinity, but have hundreds and thousands 
of temples dedicated to each of them. You will 
naturally imagine that round Siva circle many 
terrifying thoughts, and his worship contains 
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in it much of the nature of charms and appeals 
to ward off punishment and evil influence. On 
the other hand Vishnu is the deity who is repre- 
sented as having on several occasions come 
down to earth, incarnate, to save his worshippers. 

On one occasion, for instance, he came in the 
form of a fish when the world was being destroyed 
_ by a flood, and guided into a place of safety 
the boat in which one righteous family were 
taking shelter. In this story we see a reminis- 
cence of the account which the Bible gives of 
our common ancestor Noah being saved by the 
intervention of God. 

But when once the idea was started of dividing 
God, the Hindus did not stop at three, and now, 
like the men of Athens, spoken of in the Acts 
of the Apostles, they are wholly given to idolatry, 
and claim to have many millions of gods, more 
gods in fact than there are Hindus to worship 
them, though, of course, to numbers of them no 
attention is paid, while in different parts of 
India different deities are special favourites. 

In Western India two of the favourite deities 
are Rama and his friend Hanuman. Rama 
is considered to be one of the incarnations of 
Vishnu, and passed through many wonderful 
adventures. His wife Sita is held up as a pattern 
for all Hindu women, and one of the chief religious 
stories among the Hindus is the account of how 
Sita was carried off by a demon to Ceylon, and 
how her husband went through innumerable 
perils to rescue her. Even so he would not have 
been successful but for the energetic help of his 
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friend Hanuman; the monkey god. No doubt 
the story has grown out of some invasion of 
Ceylon by an Indian king, and the heroes of 
the fight have been magnified into deities. 


The Monkey God. 


But, however that may be, one thing is certain, 
that all over Western India you see in the villages 
rude representations of Hanuman. Often there 
is a stone under a tree just as you draw near a 
village. The figure is very roughly carved in a 
bas relief, on a piece of stone some two feet long, 
by one broad. Often enough, all the features have 
been rubbed away, but you can just see his head, 
body, legs and arms, and only recognize who 
he is by the long tail curled over his head. Some- 
times you will come across the image in a more 
substantial temple : sometimes it is standing at 
the back of the shed, all open in front, which 
serves as the village rest house and sleeping- 
place for travellers, and also as the meeting- 
place where matters of village interest are 
discussed. 

When we missionaries visit these villages 
in our itinerating tours, we often hold our preaching 
at such a place as this, with Hanuman’s image, 
daubed all over with vermilion, at our back, 
while we try to lead the people to something 
higher. 

But they do not necessarily appreciate such 
thoughts. Once, I remember, after we had 
been speaking in a village of Christ as our Saviour, 
and had told the people how He had died for 
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our sins that we might live a holy life, one old 
man said, ‘I don’t like that, it’s much easier 
to pour a little water over Hanuman.’ 


A strange Idea of Religion. 


Poor old fellow, his idea of religion was just 
to sprinkle a few drops on the image every 
morning to keep the god in good humour, and 
do as he pleased all the rest of the day. 

Well, in such a village as this, some ten years 
ago, lived two young Hindus, both well-known 
to me now. The name of their village is Puri- 
kheldari (pronounced Poor-ee-khale-dar-ee) not 
far from the ‘sacred’ city of Nasik, with its 
Christian suburb of Sharanpur, of which we have 
already heard. 

I wish I could help you to picture one of these 
Indian villages. It is a fresh, cold-weather morn- 
ing, with a bright blue sky above. As we wander 
over the fields, the grass on all sides is burnt 
up, dry, and yellow. In front of us is one of the 
many bold barren hills with which the Nasik 
district isstudded. Weare ourselves two thousand 
feet above the sea, and very probably this hill 
is about a thousand feet above us again. At 
its foot lies the village we have come to visit, 
and at a distance it is hard to distinguish a 
village at all. The houses are mostly built of 
bricks of sun dried mud, and have roofs of thatch, 
and their colour matches so closely with the 
background that they do not strike the eye. 
But very often near a village there is a grove 
of trees, and in the early morning a curious haze 
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hovers above it giving a very clear indication 
of its locality. ; 

Even in a small place like this there are man 
castes, which may not intermarry, or, in many 
cases, eat together. According to the Hindu 
theory they are sprung from the four main 
divisions of men, the Brahman who issued from 
the head of the Deity being the first and highest, 
while the lowest issued from his feet. 


Respect paid to Brahmans. 


The Brahman reminds one strongly of the 
Pharisees of our Lord’s time, only his self-assertion 
seems even more pronounced. He is the priest 
by birth, and indeed the lower castes look upon 
him as little lower than a god. Men bow down 
before him, though he may himself be very 
poor, and by no means surpassing in intellectual 
power. In fact, one very common way of securing 
merit (as they think) in the sight of God, is for 
the worshipper to wash the feet of a Brahman 
(and as he has been tramping about in sandals 
or without them they cannot be over clean), 
and then to drink the water with which the 
ablution has been carried out! In truth, we 
may be thankful that we have not been born 
under the power of such a superstition. 

And yet we should not misunderstand them. 
The Hindu has splendid powers and possibilities. 
A young Hindu from Western India was Senior 
Wrangler at Cambridge a few years ago, and when 
the Gospel of Christ rolls away the clouds of 
superstition from the hearts of the masses, who 
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-knows what India may become and do? The 
Spirit of God has been long at work, and is 
making many of these men dissatisfied with their 
own spiritual condition as the story of the two 
young Brahmans in the village of Purikheldari 
will serve to illustrate. 

One of these young Brahmans was to be the 
village accountant, succeeding to the post, as 
his uncle who previously held it had adopted 
him as his son. His work would be to collect 
the taxes for Government and attend to all the 
revenue details, and at the time we write of 
he was looking forward to entering for the Govern- 
ment examination in the town of Nasik, the 
head quarters of the district. 

This young man had already given up idol 
worship, and had taken up reforming ideas, 
though his knowledge of the true worship of 
God was still very hazy, while of Christ and His 
work he knew little or nothing. But these 
opinions did not hinder him from being a 
close friend of another young fellow, who 
found idolatry very profitable from a pecuniary 
point of view, for he was a Brahman priest, and 
as such was called upon on numerous occasions 
to perform various religious rites, and of course 
receive the corresponding fees. 

Yet in this young man’s home there was 
a great sorrow. His father some time previously 
had lost his senses, and all the family believed that 
this was the result of a drug maliciously adminis- 
tered to pay off a grudge, a mode of revenge, 
alas, by no means uncommon in Indian villages. 
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The father’s helplessness left our young friend 
responsible to a large extent for the support 
of his mother and two younger brothers, and so 
he was not sorry when the people often summoned 
him for weddings and other ceremonies. 


Ceremonies before entering a New House. 


Let us take a look at one of these now. For 
the last three months or so a villager has been 
busy erecting a new house. The materials 
have not been costly, nor were plans and speci- 
fications needed, but the house is just what he 
wants, and will soon be occupied. 

The walls may be partly of stone, but they are 
chiefly made of large bricks, composed of clay 
dried in the sun, and covered over with mud 
plaster. The roof is thatched on rough wood 
rafters, and the less air and light is allowed inside 
the better pleased the owner is, so the dimensions 
of the window are kept as small as possible. 

Now everything is ready ; the owner has invited 
all his friends and neighbours, and the assembled 
company are waiting for the priest to do his 
part. Not one of them has touched food to-day 
or his efforts will be frustrated, and some calamity 
may be expected. 

We join the party in imagination, and watch 
the young priest at work. First of all a small 
mud altar is erected about one foot high, and 
in front of it a piece of red cloth is spread on 
which he places grains of rice and nine betel 
nuts. The latter are in constant use among 
Indians, being taken as a digestive after meals, 
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and giving the teeth a reddish colour. But 
to-day the nuts are for a different purpose. 
They represent the sun and moon and seven 
heavenly bodies, which, as the young priest 
and his audience believe, have power to work 
havoc on the new built house and its inhabitants 
unless they be appeased. Unfortunately, the 
heavenly bodies themselves are rather too far 
off to receive the attentions of the worshippers, 
but no doubt they will be satisfied if honour 
and respect is shown to the betel nuts appointed 
to represent them. 

Now you will easily understand that in this 
hot country a cool refreshing bath is one of the 
most enjoyable things a man can get. At the 
close of a long drive or tramp or bicycle ride 
a bath is the first thing he longs for. As you 
drive along, in every river and stream, men, 
women and children are found enjoying themselves 
in the water, and, as their bath is also a religious 
function, they are going through a certain 
prescribed ritual in it. 

So these worshippers feel that to put the 
heavenly bodies in a good temper the bath is 
the first essential, though I must confess that 
of the threefold bath, only the first would be 
likely to improve my own feelings. 


Bathing Betel Nuts. 


But we must watch our friend at work.  Pro- 
viding himself with a special flower he dips it 
in water, and sprinkling each of the selected nuts 
gives them their first, the water bath. The next 
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is given in the same manner, only now the flower 
is dipped in milk, which is sprinkled over them. 
Thirdly and lastly, a little honey is smeared 
on each, and so the ablutions are completed. 

Of course these washings are accompanied 
with prayers and charms, and each heavenly 
body is implored by name to send blessing and 
not harm upon the newly built house and its 
owner, and at the same time the special grains 
prescribed in the Brahman ritual are cast upon 
the altar. 

Next, the owner of the house comes forward 
and stands near the fire. Both his hands are 
held out, full of ghee, a form of clarified butter 
in constant use all over India. This ghee he 
pours out over the flame while the prescribed 
charms and prayers are uttered. 

Then comes the turn of all the women of the 
house. A special hole has been dug for the 
purpose, and they, the regular water carriers, 
pour water into it, in order that it may be solemnly 
drawn out again and sprinkled all around the 
new building. 

Next a second piece of red cloth is taken, 
similar to that spread out before the altar, and 
fastened to a stick to form a flag, which is then 
carried all round the top of the house, while the 
priest utters the prescribed charms. 

The house is now considered fit for use, and 
the owner is allowed to bring in his household 
effects, which are probably not numerous, and 
then all is in readiness for the last act, which no 
doubt to some of the company present appears 
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by no means the least important, for now their 
fast is to be broken by a feast given by the owner 
ofthe house. To this, naturally enough, he invites 
his friends, but in addition all the Brahmans 
of the village must be summoned too. And 
here an important item calls for attention. 
The Brahmans will not miss their feast of course, 
but they will not touch food unless it has been 
prepared and cooked by one of their own caste. 
Hence on this occasion the owner must hire 
the services of a Brahman cook, who will prepare 
for all, for of course the lower castes have no 
objection to eating food prepared by one above 
them. 

Such incidents as these will help you to realize 
the power of caste in the details of daily life, and 
how it is to the advantage of the Brahmans 
to support it in every way, for not only does 
it bring them honour and respect from the more 
ignorant and superstitious people around them, 
but it also means many sums of money received 
for various services which no one else may render. 
Yet, thank God, there have been many of this 
priestly caste converted to God. Like St. Paul 
they count all these old prerogatives as dung 
that they may win Christ, and it has often been 
noticed that Brahman converts are eager to check 
any signs of caste feeling still lingering in the 
Christian community. 

We may leave the house owner and his guests 
at their feast. The young priest is now free to 
go to his home enriched with the customary 
fees, and no doubt it will not be long before he 
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is summoned to some other spot for similar 
work. 
Fear of evil Spirits. 

Yet he himself is by no means happy, for he 
is not a hypocrite, and this constant performance 
of charms and uttering of prayers to avert malig- 
nant spirits, makes him feel that he is surrounded 
by spiritual enemies. As yet he knows no 
certain power to conquer them, and from time 
to time a dread comes over him that these 
mysterious powers may some day refuse to be 
appeased, or on some convenient occasion may 
work him harm. But nothing special happens, 
and several weeks pass by before we see our 
friend again. 

And now we are no longer in the village, but 
in the sacred city of Nasik itself, with its narrow, 
tortuous streets, and curious, irregular houses 
and shops. 

One of these houses belongs to the Church 
Missionary Society, and is used as a preaching- 
hall. Outside, a little band of Indian Christians 
gathers to proclaim the message of salvation 
through Christ. First of all, they sing one or 
two hymns. These hymns have been written 
by Indian Christians and are set to tunes which 
seem to us very weird, but which are most at- 
tractive to the Indian ear, as the tunes to which 
they sing their own popular songs. When the 
hymn singing has attracted a little crowd together, 
one or another of the catechists or the missionary 
speaks to the people, telling them of the love 
of God and the work on Calvary accomplished 
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by His Son, and appealing to them to ponder 
all His claims. 

One day we observed three young men who had 
strolled up and begun to listen. They were our 
friends, the young accountant who had come to 
Nasik to sit for his examination, and the priest 
who had come with him bringing his younger 
brother with the object of sending him to school 
in Nasik. 

The message about Jesus Christ attracted them 
both. The name was not quite new to our 
friend the priest, for he had come across it a 
few days previously in a remarkable way, surely 
by the providence of the God Who was seeking 
for his loyal service. 


Hearing the Name of Christ for the first Time. 


A small boy had recently returned to their 
little village school bringing with him a few 
booklets which he had obtained somehow. Glanc- 
ing over these the young priest was attracted 
by one, a Christian tract, in which Christianity 
and Hinduism were compared. This was the 
very first time he had ever heard the name of 
Christ, but the tract set him thinking, and 
when he found these preachers in Nasik speaking 
about Him he listened with interest, nor did 
any of the little band of three pass on till the 
preaching was concluded. 

Nor even then did they hurry away, for the 
subject was one of real interest, and they desired 
to have some conversation about it. Gladly, of 
course, were the inquiries listened to, and our 
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friends were invited to walk over to the Christian 
village of Sharanpur about a mile away, there 
to talk things over quietly and at leisure. 

Two tangible results followed from this inter- 
view. The younger brother was placed, not in a 
Hindu school in Nasik city, but in the Christian 
boarding-school at Sharanpur, while the two 
friends returned to their village, supplied with 
New Testaments and Christian booklets, and 
determined to look into this important matter 
carefully. 

But there were many difficulties that suggested 
themselves to their minds, and matters hard 
to understand. Of course, the mission people 
at Sharanpur could easily explain them, but 
the friends could not leave their work and stay 
there for any time, besides which at present they 
did not wish to arouse suspicion among their 
friends and relatives. 

Something, however, had to be done, and they 
paid another visit to Sharanpur to ask advice. 
Gladly indeed did the mission party hear them 
and arrange to help. Catechists were just then 
being sent out into the districts two by two to take 
advantage of the dry, cold weather to preach 
the Gospel of Christ to the villagers. It was 
decided that two of them should encamp not 
far from Purikheldari, and spend a few weeks 
going to the surrounding villages from that centre, 
thus enabling our friends to pay them quiet 
visits every evening, and talk over the matters 
which were puzzling them, and learn more of 
Christ. 
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The plan sounded excellent, and was soon acted 
upon, and many and long were the evening visits 
paid by the two friends. But they were not 
unperceived, and when the villagers noticed 
how they went out night by night to the 
Christian tents, they got suspicious and deter- 
mined that the best way to stop it was to 
drive the Christians off. 


Trying to drive Christian Preachers away. 


Their plan was simply this. Two low-caste 
men were brought in and promised a sum of 
money if they would go out at night and set 
the Christians’ tent on fire. It was of course a 
risky job as the officials of the district might hear 
of it, and make them suffer for their work, so 
to give them courage they were liberally plied 
with liquor. But the immediate result was not 
at all what was expected, although the chief 
aim of the conspirators was carried out. One 
of the two low-caste men, excited by the drink, 
actually went and told the young priest of the 
adventure he was engaged upon, and we 
can guess that it was not long before the 
preachers received warning of what was in 
store for them. 

However, under the circumstances it was 
hardly safe to stay, and all agreed that the tent 
must be removed and pitched a considerable 
distance off, while our young friends made up 
their minds to get away as soon as possible, 
with a view to joining the Christians. 

But the villagers could see pretty clearly what 
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was in their minds, and their friends determined 
that, if they could stop them, they should not 
escape, and be lost to home and caste, not to 
speak of incurring the terrible disgrace involved 
in Brahmans entering the hateful company of 
Christian out-castes. Accordingly watchmen 
were posted round the village, and careful 
guard was kept, and our friends saw plainly 
that it would be quite impossible to get away 
with any of their property. 


Escape of the Priest. 


At length one night the young priest strolled 
out, taking nothing with him but a small brass 
pot, so that the watchers, if they saw him, would 
expect him back soon, and this time he managed 
to get clear away to a neighbouring village known 
as Pimpalgaon. Here a bullock cart man was 
just about to start for Nasik and taking the brass 
pot in lieu of fare, he gave our friend a lift and 
so he arrived safely at Sharanpur. 

We can well imagine the interest and joy of 
the Christian community there, but they were not 
unmingled with anxiety, for day after day passed 
and no news was heard of the young accountant, 
who had promised to start as soon as he possibly 
could. Messengers were sent to inquire as to 
his whereabouts, but all the villagers expressed 
absolute ignorance. At length, however, he 
arrived at Sharanpur to the joy of all, and told 
his story. 

No harm had been done to him though he had 
been carefully watched, and his friends had also 
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taken from him every bit of money he possessed. 
However, a merchant, who wished to make a 
marriage feast for his son, paid him a rupee for 
writing a hundred invitations, and with this 
in his possession, he had watched his opportunity 
and fled by night to the nearest railway station, 
and thus rejoined his friend. 


Three Converts Baptized. 


Now the way was clear for careful and definite 
preparation for baptism, and on February 10, 
1895, the two friends and the schoolboy brother 
openly confessed Christ. Henceforward this date 
was one to be looked back on with thankful 
remembrance by all three, and before very long 
the young priest had the joy of bringing his old 
mother and also another brother to the font. 
The poor old father is quite incapable of under- 
standing the matter. 

The young priest to-day is a preacher in the 
very district where he used to live, and where 
the common people used to fall down before him 
and drink the water in which they washed his 
dusty feet. Many of his old acquaintances meet 
him and ask what he has gained by his con- 
version, and he tells them that instead of the old 
haunting fears of demons he has the knowledge 
and love of the Saviour. He adds that he knows 
now, that he has been made a child of God by 
adoption, and that the Father’s love is ever about 
his path. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE FALSE AND THE TRUE. 


By THE VEN. ARCHDEACON A. E. MOULE, 
Mid China. 


E have just finished evening prayer ; 
and in this house, once on a time anidol 
temple, we have been singing Christian hymns 
and songs of praise: ‘ Holy, holy, holy, Lord God 
Almighty,’ early in the morning and late at night, 
praise rises here to Thee; and Thy ‘Peace, 
perfect Peace,’ eternal God, keeps our hearts 
and minds in Christ Jesus. A strong contrast 
this to the tap of the drum, and the ring of the 
bell, and the smothered murmurs of the priest 
alone; no congregation; no listeners, save 
the birds and the hills, whose music and 
whose floral beauty mock the meaningless 
and unintelligible words before idols with no 
sense, or life, or movement. And this the ritual 
of a foreign religion ! 


Candles and the Sun. 


We are sometimes encountered by the retort 
from thoughtful Chinese, that Christianity is a 
foreign creed ; and that with their native Confucian, 
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Buddhist and Taouist religions, they need no 
foreign faith. 

“What do you mean?’ we reply. ‘Take 
Buddhism. Are you not aware that it is 
a downright foreign religion, brought over 
from Ceylon and India, and in no sense a native 
article? You don’t despise all things foreign. 
- You buy our matches; you take, alas! foreign 
opium; and grow quantities yourselves. And 
yet Christianity, a religion of the utmost bene- 
volence and power, you reject because you deem 
it foreign! Whereas it is no more foreign than 
this meridian sunshine is Chinese sunlight only. 
Other religions are, indeed, local, limited, partial ; 
like candles and lamps—tallow, wax, of foreign 
make, or Cantonese wares—and they give a 
partial, local, fitful light in the darkness. But 
Christianity as revealing Christ, is like the sun 
in his strength, and lightens every land.’ 

From the hilltop behind us, 1,000 feet above 
the sea, there is a view to be enjoyed, as I mount 
every evening, of extreme, almost matchless 
beauty. Imagine an amphitheatre of hills, nearly 
100 miles in sweep and circuit; some of these 
hills rising to 3,000 feet above the sea; and most 
of them clothed with forests of tender, green, 
feathery bamboos, crossed and bounded by 
belts of dark fir. The hills dip down north-east 
and east into the sea, and the outline of the south- 
ern hills of the Chusan Archipelago is visible 
beyond the inner sea waters. These islands 
form the outmost top of the toe of one of the great 
spurs of the Himalayas. This amphitheatre 
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embraces the Ningpo plain, emerald green just 
now, with just a tinge of ripening yellow on its 
vast stretches of rice. South-eastwards through 
a gap in the lower and nearer hills gleam beauti- 
ful lakes, six miles long and three wide. And 
from end to end of this plain, I can watch over 
its surface of 2,000 square miles lit up by the 
rays of the westering sun, six thousand towns and 
villages, from great Ningpo with its 600,000 
people, down to little hamlets clustering round 
the bases of the hills. The smoke of their evening 
fires rises blue while I watch. Let me introduce 
my readers to some of the people in that distant 
plain. 
Country Life in China. 

It is a hard life which the husbandmen live 
on that plain, but they are cheerful and diligent 
through it all. Think of spending nine hours 
kneeling in thick mud and water, with the ther- 
mometer over go° in the shade, under a sun 
beating on your back; engaged all day long in 
pushing your way between rows of rice plants, 
patting down the worm holes, and removing 
weeds! Or else, a little better, but hard work 
all the same, spending hour after hour by day, 
and a great part of the night, treading a tread- 
mill chain pump to raise water from the canals 
to the higher level of the rice fields. 


Old Simeon as he was. 
I met an old man many years ago, who had 
spent his life in this useful, and, as the Chinese 
esteem it, honourable, but yet laborious occupa- 
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tion. The Chinese divide society into four 
classes, ranged in order of merit apparently— 
scholars, husbandmen, artisans and merchants. 
The old man had a short temper ; and this temper 
coming speedily to the end of its tether of endu- 
rance, exhausted itself in loud explosion of abusive 
and violent language. The old man was the 
_ pest of the place; but being very deaf, he was 
also in a certain sense the butt of the village, 
and his neighbours delighted, I suspect, in egging 
him on and provoking him. 

Years were passing on; his sun, in Chinese 
familiar imagery, was sloping to the west; and 
the sunset and gloom of death were near. He 
thought he must make some preparation, before 
passing to the ‘ yellow waters,’ and the judgment 
of Ayi-lo-da-wong, the lord and arbiter of Hades, 
and, as he told me afterwards, a strange, deep 
sense of sin and unworthiness came over him. 


Spiritual Bank Notes. 


So he frequented diligently the Buddhist 
and Taouist temples, taking candles and incense 
as offerings, and purchasing ‘spiritual bank 
notes ’—bills of exchange given by the priests 
to worshippers at a small cost, and negotiable, 
so they assert, by devout and consistent devotees, 
with very high interest at the banks in the spirit 
world. The charge for a note is, say, twopence 
or twopence halfpenny, fifty copper cash in 
Chinese currency, each cash having a square 
hole in the middle, that they may be strung 
together. If purchased on certain special days, 
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these bills will, the priests assure them, be worth 
100 dollars or {10 in the unseen world ; besides 
a stock of merit accruing to the diligent teller 
of beads and reciter of Buddha’s name. 

But the old man’s cash were few in number, 
and his candles and incense insufficient ; so the 
priests turned him out. And he found, as he 
confessed to me, no peace for a_ sin-burdened 
soul in praying to Buddha past, present, or to 
come ; nor to the goddess of mercy; nor to the 
god and goddess of thunder, or of war, or of the 
kitchen, or of the doorstep. Still the burden 
weighed upon him. Still his tongue as a fire 
blazed out to his own misery and the plague 
of the village. ‘One spark,’ says a Chinese 
proverb, ‘can fire 10,000 ranges of hills,’—a 
saying wonderfully like St. James’s solemn 
words, ‘Behold, how much wood is kindled by 
how small a fire!’ 


Selfish Character made unselfish. 


One afternoon, many years ago, I was drawing 
to the close of a long day’s preaching, and I 
proposed to the Chinese catechists who were 
walking with me to press on to a large town 
in front, so as to preach once more before nightfall. 
They respectfully but earnestly objected. 

‘Is not our commission,’ they asked, ‘ to preach 
the Gospel to every creature? Why should 
you pass by this little village, Li-ko-un ?’” so 
small indeed that I had not noticed it. 

‘You are right,’ I replied, ‘let us turn aside 
and talk to the villagers.’ 
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See the contrast here between a non-Christian 
and an earnest Christian. These young men, but 
for their Christian faith, would have thought 
simply of getting as soon as possible to some 
friend’s house, or a lodging for the night ; having 
their evening ‘rice,’ a smoke, and a turn in. 
They would talk the while about rumours, 
_ about the approaching visit of the Literary 
Chancellor to hold examinations, about Shanghai 
and its attractions and gaiety and wealth; 
with that word constantly on their lips, a word 
which rings and echoes along the city streets 
and country paths continually, ‘money, money, 
money.’ Now, as Christians, they think of a 
little hamlet, and this not for rest or a lodging, 
but simply for the duty and loving work of 
preaching. 

Wayside Preaching. 

We turned in. The men just back from the 
fields welcomed us, utter strangers though we 
were, and asked us to sit down in the open air 
as it was a mild and pleasant evening. The 
women speedily put on the kettle, and brought 
us trays covered with cups of tea; and then all 
gathered round to listen to our message. 

‘Time presses,’ I said to them, ‘and will not 
allow of much complimentary talk. If you will 
allow me, instead of discoursing on my country, 
my name, my age, my dwelling, my children, the 
structure of my umbrella, and the shape of my 
nose, I will tell you a message of immeasurably 
greater importance. I am a letter-carrier; a 
messenger. Shall I show to you your “ home ” 
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letter ? It comes from God.’ I then told them 
of man’s sin, and God’s salvation; of the Saviour’s 
dying love and the Holy Spirit’s converting power. 


Joy at hearing the Gospel. 


As I warmed to my subject, I noticed an old 
man bringing a bamboo chair, which he put 
down just in front of me. He sat down, and 
held up his hand to his ear, listening intently. 
As I proceeded from point to point, raising my 
voice as he was deaf, and as I spoke of forgiveness 
and change of heart and life through the Lord 
Jesus and by the Holy Spirit’s grace, the old 
man’s face lighted up, he half rose from his seat, 
and clapped his hands for joy. I turned then 
to the Chinese catechist, and asked him to repeat 
what I had been saying, to make sure that the 
old man could understand the message; and 
again he clapped his hands. It was the old 
man mentioned above. He had found, he 
believed, the great object of his quest, the Holy 
Grail indeed ; and he eagerly professed his faith. 
Just then I felt a hand on my shoulder, and 
looking up I saw an old woman standing by me. 

‘That’s right,’ she said, ‘give it to him well! 
He is my brother! I’m ashamed of him, quarrel- 
ling, bawling, cursing; there is no peace when 
he is near.’ The old man’s eye twinkled. Deaf 
as he was, he could tell what his sister was saying. 

‘Is it true ?’ I said to him. 

‘Yes,’ he replied, ‘I can’t deny it. But now I 
want to be a Christian.’ 

‘I am glad to hear it,’ I went on, ‘but a 
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Christian must not quarrel, and curse and swear, 
and abuse his neighbours. What about your 
tongue ? Will you change that evil habit, as you 
profess to believe in the Holy One ?’ 

‘Sir,’ he replied, ‘it cannot be done. My 
tongue has grown old with me. It is too late 
to mend it.’ 

‘True,’ I said, ‘you cannot do it. But God 
can. Ask the Holy Spirit for His help, and see 
if you do not conquer.’ 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘I will try, but how can it be 
done ?’ 

He then arranged gladly to come every Sunday 
to our nearest mission-chapel, five miles off. And 
there he was, rain or shine, Sunday after Sunday, 
counting his ten mile walk nothing, so as to 
learn more of Christian work. He asked for 
baptism.. 

‘ How is your tongue,’ I inquired. 

‘Better, a little better, I hope—but not cured 
yet.’ 

‘Well,’ I replied, ‘I shall go and ask your 
sister.’ And the mischievous old woman, loving 
neither her brother nor me, made the worst she 
could of the case, and tried to lead me to believe 
that the old man was rather worse than better. 
But I gathered from the neighbours that there 
was a change. 


The great Contrast. 
Still I was not satisfied, till one day happening 
to pass on my itinerating journey, the door 
of the mission-house where my old friend wor- 
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shipped on Sundays, I found him lying in wait 
for me. He seized me by both hands and almost 
dragged me in. 

“ Please spare a minute, and listen to my news. 
I have done it! I have conquered! I think 
you will baptize me now.’ 

“Well, sit down,’ I said, ‘and tell me all 
about it.’ 

He had a son, his youngest, just returned 
from Shanghai, and not much impressed by 
what he had seen there in the example of some 
foreigners. ‘They are all alike, father,’ he said, 
‘and why should you take up with this foreign 
religion?’ This son must needs set a hen on 
thirteen eggs, and as the weather was mild 
and still, the basket was placed outside under 
the deep eaves. Rain and wind came on, and 
the old. man took basket and all inside, and 
placed them in their sitting-room. Presently 
the son came home from work, and they sat down 
together for their ‘rice’ (for with the Chinese 
breakfast is ‘rice,’ and dinner ‘rice,’ and supper 
‘rice,’ with an occasional snack of some kind of 
cakes for early luncheon and afternoon tea, 
provided for the hard-working). When dinner 
was over, the old man rose, and without thinking 
stepped back into the nest. The hen fled cackling 
loudly ; some of the eggs were broken ; ‘and, 
sir, he said to me, ‘ didn’t my son’s tongue go ? 
He swore at his father—he shouted and abused 
me. Time was, and not so very long ago, when 
I would have given him back oath for oath, 
and foul word for foul word; and I would have 
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shouted him down. But I did not move my 
tongue! I was sorry for the accident. I might 
have been more careful, I felt; though it was 
an accident. I knew that it would only aggravate 
him if I answered him roughly. I looked up 
to the aly ek: for help. And I did not move 
my tongue.’ 

‘Thank God,’ I said, ‘that was a victory! 
Trust Him, and He will make it all victory 
for you.’ 

A Help to Memory. 

He was baptized soon after this, to his great 
joy, by the name of Simeon; for God gave him 
indeed light at eventide. His Christian friends 
found him one day at work with his loose blue 
sleeve turned back, and on his wrinkled wrist 
they saw the sign of the cross burnt in. 

“What does this mean, Uncle Simeon?’ 
they asked. 

‘I hope I haven’t made a mistake,’ he said. 
‘But I’m an old man—and my memory is short. 
So to help me in always remembering the Lord’s 
love in dying for me, I thought I would burn a 
cross into my wrist.’ It was still deeper in, even 
engraven and cut into his heart. 

He. came up at my invitation to attend a 
gathering of Christians in Ningpo, and 400 or 
500 Chinese men and women were present. 
I took the service, and placed my dear old friend 
in the front so that he might hear well. I watched 
him. A smile of satisfaction was on his face 
all through. 

‘Well, Father Simeon,’ I said, when it 
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was over, ‘did you enjoy the service, did you 
follow what I was saying?’ 

“I was happy,’ he replied, ‘but I could not 
hear a word.’ 

‘What, not the hymns even ?’ 

‘No, not a word.’ 

“What made you happy then ?’ 

‘Well, to tell the truth, I had no idea that there 
were so many Christians in the world!’ His own 
little country church had a congregation of a 
dozen or fifteen ; and now to see forty times as 
many in one place, lifted him, as he expressed 
it, several steps nearer heaven. Then he set 
himself to tell others about the true God and 
salvation, and for the many thus interested, 
I opened a new mission-room. 


Hope full of Immortality. 

Then old Simeon died, struck down by malarial 
fever. I did not hear of his illness till he was 
gone. And the catechist who came up to tell 
me, could hardly speak for tears. 

‘A prince and a great man is fallen,’ these 
were almost his words. ‘Old Simeon was an 
example and a stimulating influence for us all. 
When shall we see his like again? I went to call 
on him,’ continued the catechist, ‘and found him 
dying. But he was not afraid. His mind was 
clear, and his faith and hope unclouded. His eldest 
son, a dutiful young man was by his side, and his 
father charged him to have a Christian funeral ; 
and urged him to go himself to the mission-church 
regularly, and to inquire and believe. “‘So will 
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you meet your old father again, there where 
the Lord Jesus dwells.’ Thus the Lord let 
His servant depart in peace. His son and little 
grandson were subsequently baptized. And 
after the lapse of thirty-five years, old Simeon’s 
memory is green still in the hearts of all who 
knew him. 

The contrast between those few months of 
bright keen Christian life and work and example 
and the immortal hope before him, and the 
former life of toil and weariness, of sin and 
hopeless quest, is as great, as high, as the heavens 
are higher than the earth. 


A Pirate—A Saint. 


I gaze again from the hilltop, and catch a 
glimpse, a shining gleam of the distant eastern 
lakes. There are many Christians there now, 
and farther on I can trace the outlines of hills 
which I have often crossed, to visit a little walled 
city, Da-song, on the shores of Nimrod Sound. 
I opened a mission-chapel there some years ago, 
and on the occasion of the opening I baptized 
the firstfruits of the station, a farmer. He had 
been ill with low fever during the time of his 
probation, and though the fever had left him 
he could not walk, and as carriages, carts, wheel- 
barrows, jinrickshas, and even sedan chairs 
(ubiquitous in China) could not be procured in 
this out-of-the-way place, his son and nephew 
carried him to church on the house door taken 
off its sockets, and with a thin mattress spread 
over it. 
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While we were waiting for the procession to 
arrive, the chapel filled with townspeople, and 
an intelligent scholarly man sat down opposite 
to me and began to talk. 

‘I am so glad,’ he said, ‘that you have come 
to preach in our small town. Yours is ex- 
cellent Doctrine !’ 

“May I ask where you have heard the 
Doctrine, Sir?’ I replied. ‘Have you read our 
sacred Books ?’ 

‘No,’ he said, ‘I have never heard a word, or 
read anything about it. I have seen it. There 
was a man in our neighbourhood, a pirate, and 
suspected of murder on more than one occasion ; 
a violent, quarrelsome man, and the terror of 
the place. He is changed. He is a new man! 
This Doctrine took hold of him, and the pirate 
has become an orderly citizen, and the quarrelsome, 
vindictive man, gentle, kind and honest. I 
have seenit! Ihave seen it!’ 

‘An epistle of God, known and read of all 
men.’ I heard only a year ago from the 
Methodist Mission, that this man, who was a 
member of their church, died some few years ago, 
literally worn out by indefatigable voluntary 
preaching and by long evangelistic journeys. 

The coast of China is still harassed by pirates, 
though they have dwindled in numbers and in 
effrontery since gunboats and steam revenue 
cruisers have patrolled the coast. But there 
is a great population along the eastern and south- 
eastern sea board of China, from whom the pirates 
and smugglers are drawn, and on whom in default 
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of larger game they prey. I have passed through 
a fleet of more than 2,000 fishing smacks full 
sail putting out to sea, and all from one large 
centre of population. Here we trust, before 
long, to see thousands of contrasts of the kind 
described above, among these rough but straight- 
forward people. 


A Blind Man seeing. 


Away to the northward from where I stand 
and gaze, I see the range of the San-poh hills. 
A fine alluvial plain growing much cotton as well 
as wheat and rice, lies beyond those hills, stretching 
down to the sea. I went to visit an old blind 
man once in a San-poh town, containing about 
18,000 people. He was then the only Christian 
in that town. The blind are kindly treated in 
China, and almost reverenced, from the idea 
that the shutting out of the visible world opens 
the inner eye to the knowledge of the unseen 
and of the future. So many of them become 
professional fortune tellers, having a little boy, or 
some other afflicted man, not quite so blind, to 
lead them about. A tinkling bell tells the 
people that the diviner is passing, they then come - 
out and stop him, and for a small fee procure 
his. oracular pronouncement as to their lease 
of life, as to recovery from some illness or success 
in some enterprise. And he, gazing into vacuity 
with a vacant stare, now by astrological formule 
governed by the stars which presided over the 
inquirer’s birth, now by weaving together the 
Chinese characters for his name and surname 
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and surroundings, concocts an answer, pockets 
his fee, and passes on. 

My old friend in Yiang-voen would probably 
have followed this trade, and as he was highly 
respected in the town, though very poor, he 
would, doubtless, have attracted many customers. 
But before his blindness came on, and while 
still toiling in the fields, he had heard and received 
Christian truth; and as a Christian, he would 
not tell lies or even guess at lies for gain or for 
amusement. 


Godliness with Contentment. 


I found him sitting alone in a small, comfortless 
room in a back street of the town. He was very 
glad to welcome me. He spent no time in 
bemoaning his lot, his poverty, his blindness. 
He wanted to hear God’s Word read, and prayer 
offered. I read to him St. John xiv. and talked 
about the chapter, and then knelt in prayer. 
His wife was out at the time, for she earned a 
small pittance by helping her neighbours in 
washing and mending. Had she been present 
she would not have joined us, for she hated 
Christianity, a religion which seemed to have 
brought so little good to her believing husband. 
The old man thanked me very warmly, and begged 
me to come again. He made not even the 
remotest allusion to his poverty, and I am 
grieved and ashamed on looking back to remember 
that, through a too fastidious fear of leading the 
neighbours to think that we paid people to become 
Christians, I gave him nothing. 
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A Fiery Trial. 


Soon after this I heard that the old man had 
passed through what I may call a fiery trial. 
The Chinese have an elaborate system of ancestral _ 
land, such land passing in rotation to the leading 
members of the clan, the holders during the 
two or three years of their tenure making all 
they can out of it, and being responsible for 
the repair of the ancestral tombs, and the per- 
formance of the semi-idolatrous (if not wholly so) 
worship of the dead. Some few acres fell to 
my old friend, and the head-man called to inform 
him of this. He could have procured labour 
to plant and till the ground, and would have been 
the richer by a sum equal in our money to £30 
or £40, a literal fortune for him in his old age. 
But in person, and not by substitute, he must 
perform rites which Chinese Christians unani- 
mously admit to be idolatrous now, whatever the 
original custom and the primitive rites may 
have been. So he declined. 

‘I cannot perform these rites,’ he said. 

‘Then you shall not have the land,’ retorted 
the irate head-man. 

‘I would rather beg than deny my Lord,’ 
said the old man. 

‘Then beg,’ shouted the head-man, and he 
went out banging the door behind him. My old 
friend was at last obliged to beg, till the little 
Christian church in a neighbouring town, 
hearing of it, clubbed together and raised a 
small monthly sum, to help the old man in 
his distress. 
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When his wife knew the circumstances, strong- 
minded and hostile as she had always been, 
I expected that she would be almost beside 
herself with rage, and even desert her husband 
in what she considered his folly. But instead of 
this, to our wonder and great joy, the old woman 
became an earnest inquirer; she began to lead 
her husband to the mission-church, three miles 
off, whither he had not been able to go before, 
and with great thankfulness to God I baptized 
her there. 

Young China as it is and may be. 

be gaze once” _ more; ~and* ‘there. “in>~ thie 
suburbs of great Ningpo (with its pagoda rising 
like a pencil through the mist, 1,200 years old, 
burnt, blown flat down, struck by lightning, 
demolished by an anti-Buddhist emperor, and 
now in a decrepit state, almost tottering for 
perhaps its final fall, yet still the luck of the 
ancient city), there dwells a widow woman, a 
member of our Church Mission. She has two 
grown-up sons, who, having learnt a little English 
have posts in the Imperial Chinese Telegraph 
service, which has ramifications all over China 
and communicates with all foreign countries— 
the creation of the past twenty-five years. Young 
China is waking up. A large proportion of the 
intelligent and increasingly ambitious young 
men of China desire to better themselves, and 
to be lifted above the old social scale into some 
artificial positions of half foreign, half Chinese, 
lucrative employment. They have a waking 
dream also of their country’s revival, reform, 
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and glory after so many long years of down- — 
treading, aggression, and wrong. The base 
pleasures of wine and gambling and opium 
smoking and smart life attract not a few. 


Growing love of Athletics. 


And the nobler exhilaration of athletics is 
_ getting hold of a good many, from this muscular 

and hard working, and yet, when they have 
leisure, this phlegmatic and lazy people. They 
have not yet deliberately aimed at the Indian 
ideal: ‘It is better to walk than to run; it is 
better to stand still than to walk; it is better 
to sit down than to stand; it is better to lie 
down than to sit.’ But the exertion required, 
without any monetary advantage, to spend 
an afternoon in the football or cricket field, 
did not at once commend itself to the Chinese. 
Croquet, contemplative and irritating at the 
same moment, contains just the amount of mild 
exertion and repose to suit them; and we often 
see some of our learned Chinese professors so 
wiling away an hour or two on a half-holiday. 
Ping-pong, too, is as quick and catchy and dodgy 
a game as their own battledore and shuttle- 
cock played with the side of your heel for the 
battledore. But to have your nose half broken 
in a scrimmage, and to be well shinned without 
pads by a fast breaking ball, is a revelation. 
Yet the Chinese take to it, especially to football. 
I saw a lad not long ago in one of our Anglo- 
Chinese schools, whose nose was treated as hinted 
at above. And it was his father who com- 
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plained of the barbarous sport: the boy was 
eager to play again. 


A Christian Hero. 


The young men, however, of whom I am now 
speaking, the sons of the widow, though tall 
and fairly well knit, have never shown much 
zeal in athletics. Yet one of them I regard as a 
veritable Christian hero. Four years ago, during 
the awful Boxer outbreak, he was in charge 
of a telegraph station in the north. There 
was a mission-station in the city, but the three 
missionaries were all absent; one away on 
furlough, one invalided home, one called back 
by urgent telegram to Shanghai because of the 
impending danger threatening that city. There 
was a small band of Chinese Christians in the 
city, left now alone, and the Boxers were at hand, 
firing the suburbs, threatening the Roman 
Catholic Mission, and bringing instant death to 
all Christians. The attitude of the Imperialists 
also towards Christians was scarcely less truculent, 
for though apparently at conflict with the Boxers, 
numbers of them secretly or quite openly agreed 
with the Boxers in hatred of all that was or 
seemed to be foreign. 

This young telegraph clerk in charge, avowedly 
and not secretly a Christian, looking to God for 
help, made his resolve. He first sent away his 
wife and child to a place of safety. He then 
stayed faithfully in his office, and worked the 
wires. Then he took charge of the mission- 
houses, and of the dispensary, closing up and 
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sealing the whole. Then, noblest of all, he collected 
the trembling Christians, and using our Church 
Prayer-book and his Bible and hymn-book, 
and extempore prayer for the awful crisis, he 
held services with them, and cheered them in 
the Lord’s name. Through the great Comforter’s 
grace they stood firm. The flood of war rolled 
_back. The danger passed, and the missionaries 
coming back after months of absence, found 
their houses and property intact ; and the little 
Church still holding together. And this noble 
daily dying, this deliberate martyrdom in will, 
was undertaken solely from love to God, and 
gratitude to those who had been true and helpful 
friends to his soul. With true Christian delicacy, 
no money compensation was offered, and 
if offered it would not have been accepted. The 
missionaries gave him a watch as a remembrance. 
He went on quietly with his work, and he still 
lives there a humble, happy, active Christian life. 


The False and the True. 


I mentioned above one of the superstitious 
observances of the Buddhists in China, that which 
may be called the circulation of spiritual bank- 
notes. The idea which underlies this super- 
stition is so foolish that even in Chinese proverbial 
philosophy it is ridiculed. Speaking of these 
notes and paper imitations of gold and silver 
ingots burnt for the dead, they call them 

‘ Ki nying ts du li li’ong 
Dong-din ma-le hong tsu-tsong." 


‘ False and empty silver lies, 
Bought to cheat ancestral eyes.’ 
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Yet the practice forms a curious blending of the 
material and spiritual. The materialistic idea 
of wealth and abundance of cash as the ideal 
of happiness, is projected into the unseen spiritual 
world. And the pious hope is expressed that 
the worshipper himself, as well as his lamented 
ancestors and friends, will be wealthy in that 
spirit world. But now the material must be 
spiritualized. The individual at death passes 
into the immaterial world like breath. Coming 
into this visible world quite empty-handed, they 
cannot in hands of flesh and bone carry anything 
out. But money and luxuries may perchance 
be sent after them, if only they are reduced 
first to a spiritual form. And this, they think, 
is done by the process of burning. 


Provision for departed Spirits. 


So after death, the paper money in notes 
or ingots, accumulated by the departed—some 
of these notes marked with numerous red dots 
denoting so many thousands of meritorious 
prayers which the holder has offered—are burnt 
and despatched in pursuit of the soul gone into 
Hades. Besides this, the sorrowing survivors and 
friends wish to add to the store, and they too 
burn quantities of tinsel money. Moreover, 
the disembodied spirit must have a spiritual 
home to dwell in. And sometimes quite elaborate 
models are made in paper and bamboo of a fur- 
nished house, containing in these modern days 
not only the ordinary furniture of a rich man’s 
house, but luxuries and toys as well—a paper 
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piano for instance, or a paper poodle dog. Then 
a match is laid to the whole, it is burnt, and 
passes into the unseen world. The Chinese in 
their ignorance of what the spiritual and immortal 
nature of man really is, and afraid of too violent 
a contrast, seem thus to attempt to bridge over 
the chasm, and make the one merge into the 
other. 
An Idol Festival. 

Many years ago, I attended an idol festival 
on a hillside, near Ningpo. It was the birthday 
of the patron saint, in whose honour one central 
temple and several branch ones have been 
erected. Special value is supposed to be attached 
to paper charms and money bought at these 
temples on this special day. The Chinese 
calendar follows the moon, and has to be periodi- 
cally rectified by an intercalary month, and 
this system makes special seasons moveable 
feasts. But this Ling-fong festival falls generally 
early in May. The day on which I visited 
one of the branch temples was like an ideal May 
day in England. The wonderful carpet of many 
coloured azaleas spread through April over 
thousands of hills, seemed rolled up and gone. 
But dog roses and honeysuckle were opening ; 
the bean fields below were in flower; every 
branch and spray hung with dew; and the cuckoo 
and blackbird were singing. To-day the hillside 
was almost hidden by thousands of women and 
some men climbing the steep ascent (aged women 
have been known not infrequently to die from 
the exertion) to gain access to the little temple. 
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Inside, the stifling air, the crowding and jostling 
and shouting of the people, the gloom, the murmur 
of prayers and the thick fumes of incense, 
formed a lurid contrast to the glory and beauty 
of nature outside. 


“Only once a Year.’ 


I did not venture in, but stood near the 
temple entrance to preach and distribute books, 
Chinese catechists helping me. Presently one 
of the priests came out, and seeing me, scowled 
angrily. I accosted him civilly, and asked him 
how he, a sensible man, and knowing surely 
the false from the true, could think it right to 
deceive 1,0000 people, and take their hard earned 
money from them. 

‘There are not 10,000,’ he hastily and testily 
replied, ‘there are only 6,000.’ 

‘ Well,’ said I, ‘that does not alter the wrong. 
Is it right to cheat 6,000 people ? ’ 

‘What does it matter?’ he said. ‘It is not 
much that they pay, and it is only once a 
year !’ 

We preached awhile to the crowd, and then 
descended the hill, and as we drew near the village 
below, an intelligent man, who had been walking 
and talking by my side, suddenly cried out, 
‘Here goes!’ and he tore up before my eyes, 
the idolatrous papers which he had just bought. 
‘I have no faith in them,’ he said, ‘after what 
you have told me.’ I cannot but hope that 
he went farther, and having rejected the false 
sought for and found the True, 
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Destroying Charms. 

Numbers of Chinese devotees, chiefly women 
(for there is little religious feeling among the 
men in China, and very much among the women) 
have destroyed, or have given to their missionary 
friends their charms and notes and rosaries 
and kitchen gods. These last named objects 
of fear and semi-worship, which are supposed 
to watch and note through the year the words 
and behaviour of the family, and then to take 
up to heaven or to the unseen Hades an annual 
report, are the hardest of all to give up, and this 
surrender forms one of the surest marks of sincere 
renunciation of the false, and acceptance of the 
‘Dre: 

Idol and Christian Worship. 

And the contrast is great and deep indeed 
between this idol-worship and our Christian 
services for the worship of the living God. On 
the one side are these idol temples, empty on 
ordinary days, and crowded on special days, with 
unintelligible worship offered to false or foreign 
objects, with conscious deceit (for such it must 
very frequently be, though not always, on the 
part of the priests), and the droning repetition 
by the devotees of Buddha’s name who never 
saved and never pretended to save. On 
the other we look at one of our Christian 
churches, filled with worshippers learning order 
and decorum in God’s House, though with 
some lapses from those so long accustomed 
to confusion and superstition; joining now in 
the noble words of our English Prayer-book, 
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translated into Chinese, and translations of our 
best hymns and songs of praise; the har- 
monium accurately played by a Chinese 
student from our Theological Training College ; 
the Lessons read by another student from the 
revised and re-revised versions of the whole 
Bible, both in classical and colloquial Chinese ; 
the service meanwhile read, and the sermon 
preached, and the Lord’s Supper administered 
by a Chinese clergyman, in full orders. The 
contrast, I say, is wide and deep. 


Non-Christian and Christian Doctrine. 


And stronger still is the contrast between 
what they hear now and believe, and the old 
deceptive teaching. It is no longer mere 
exhortation at the best. It is the doctrine of 
salvation. It is no longer (and yet this is the 
best you can say for non-Christian creeds) like 
exhorting a drowning man not to drown, but to 
come quickly out of the flood, and reproaching 
him for being so foolish as to tumble in— 
you, the exhorter, high and dry on the bank, 
quoting volubly verse and prose, and not stretch- 
ing out a finger tosave! It is now the glad tidings 
of great joy—a Saviour, Christ the Lord, plunging 
into the sea of human kind, risking, yes, forfeiting 
His own life, to buoy us up, and bring us safe 
to land, so that re-clothed and sobered and 
made glad by the Holy Spirit’s grace in the Lord 
Jesus, we may safely pass to heaven. 

This great contrast has been realized now in 
multitudes of Chinese hearts and lives. 
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The Noblest Calling. 


And as I bid farewell to my readers, I cannot 
but avow my belief that to take part in the great 
work of the evangelization of the world, is not 
only a duty, but is downright glory and honour 
and privilege, contrasted with which every other 
profession and calling, however honourable and 
useful, and however truly we may glorify God 
in all, yet must be as only half living and as 
uncertain pulsation. For here we have the 
vigour and the buoyancy and the exhilaration 
of a life wholly given to God, and wholly spent 
for the supreme good of men. 
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CHAPTER V; 


NEAR THE MOUNTAINS OF THE 
MOON. 


By THE Rev. T. B. Jounson, 
Toro, Uganda. 


I.—THE MAN OF MACEDONIA. 


ie is some twelve years ago, on June 1, 1894, 

that two young men might have been seen 
approaching Butiti, the village of the leading 
chief of the king of Toro. Though they can 
have had but a very faint idea of the great work 
that was to result from their coming, there 
must have been a look of hope and eager ex- 
pectation on their faces as they thought and 
talked of what was before them. 

They had come a long journey of over 150 
miles from their home in Uganda, along a narrow 
little path, wriggling its way through giant 
grass towering high above their head, often to 
fifteen feet and more. Pushing through, they 
had clambered up the steep faces of hills and 
down into the swamps which nearly always 
lay at the foot. In these days there are causeways 
of earth made up on poles through the swamps 
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on the main paths, but twelve years ago when the 
rule of the British Empire was only just in its 
infancy out here, the highways were like bypaths, 
and the traveller plugged his way through the 
sticky swamps, or waded up to his knees, waist, 
or even armpits through the stream that barred 
his progress. 

But these men were thinking little just then 
of the journey behind them, for messengers were 
running out from the chief, Yafeti, to welcome 
them and returning again at full speed with 
the greetings of the visitors. Very soon Yafeti 
himself was seen on the road in front. As you 
may gather from his Bible name (Japheth) 
he was a Christian; and it was he, the only 
baptized Christian in the whole country, who had 
urged the Uganda Church to send teachers. 
Through all the journey he had been to them 
like the vision of the man of Macedonia to Paul 
and his companions, beckoning to them and 
saying, ‘Come over and help us.’ And those 
two young men, Petero Nsubuga and Mako 
Kironde, were the first to respond to the call, 
the first missionaries from Uganda to bring 
the Gospel light into this country of Toro. 


How Yafeti heard the Gospel. 


But it may be wondered how it was, when 
there were no missionaries as yet and no other 
Christians in the country, that Yafeti had gained 
his knowledge of Christ. Well, it is a strange 
story, and we must go back some years. In 
the early days, when Stanley first came to the 
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country, before Africa was divided up into ‘spheres 
of influence,’ and before it was decided that 
Germany and the other nations of Europe should 
leave Uganda and these neighbouring countries 
to the influence of Britain, the powerful kings 
of Uganda used to raid into Toro and Bunyoro 
and Ankole, and carry off the cattle and women 
and children. The cows they used often to kill 
and eat, loving their plaintain food too much 
to care for the milk (on which these people used 
largely to live): the women they were specially 
anxious to capture that they might cultivate 
their plaintain gardens, for men thought it a 
great indignity to dig. Among those carried 
away by king Mtesa, about the time of Stanley’s 
first visit in 1875, was a bright little fellow of 
the Toro royal family, named Byakweyambo, 
who became Mtesa’s slave. He was a great 
favourite, and received from him as he grew older 
a chieftainship in Uganda. There it was that 
he was taught to read by the teacher, Petero 
Nsubuga, and was afterwards baptized by the 
name of Yafeti. 

Now let me take you back to Toro, and show 
you what was happening there. The king had 
just died, and on his death, his neighbour, 
Kabarega, the fierce warlike king of Bunyoro, 
came down and drove out all the princes and 
divided the country up among his chiefs. 
Kasagama, the heir to the throne, fled with others 
down south to the friendly country of Ankole, 
but its king, fearing the anger of Kabarega, put 
to death some of the princes, and Kasagama 
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again took to flight. Yafeti, his uncle, hearing 
of it, sent messengers quickly to meet him on 
the road and invite him to take refuge with him. 
There it was that he began to read the Gospel. 

Thus there were those two Toro princes in 
Uganda, Kasagama (the heir to the throne), 
a refugee from his neighbour, Kabarega, who had 
‘eaten up’ his country, and Yafeti, the captive 
boy, now a chief in the land of his former captivity. 
The story is almost like that of Joseph in Egypt, 
and the time was not far off when they were to 
go up and possess their old land. 


The exiled Princes restored. 


Those were the days when the British East 
Africa Company was just appearing on the 
scene (1890), before the rule of the country had 
been taken over directly by the British Govern- 
ment. Just at Christmas time, Captain (now 
Sir F.) Lugard, arrived in the country with a 
little force of Swahilis to arrange a treaty with 
Mwanga, who had succeeded Mtesa as king of 
Uganda. He was followed a few days later by 
Bishop Tucker, for by that time Church Mission- 
ary Society missionaries had been at work in 
Uganda for twelve years. 

Captain Lugard promptly set about reducing 
the country to order, and Kasagama, hearing 
of the doings of the European, who had brought 
a wonderful gun for shooting a lot of people 
at once (a ‘Maxim’), sent messengers asking 
for his help in restoring him to his country. 
To this request Lugard assented, and after hav- 
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ing ‘arranged affairs in Uganda, marched with 
an army of Baganda allies into Toro, expelling 
Kabarega’s chiefs as he went, and establishing 
Kasagama as king at Kabarole, while Yafeti 
received Butiti and the district around as his 
chieftainship. 

The Cry for Help. 

The next three years, from the spring of 
1891 to that of 1894, were anxious times for the 
newly established king and chiefs, while in Uganda 
also, disturbances and conflicts were preventing 
the extension of the Church and undertakings 
farther afield ; but in the midst of it all, Yafeti, 
with his New Testament in the kindred language 
of Swahili, and Kasagama were not forgetful 
of what they had learned, and in the spring of 
1894, the tidings reached the Church in Uganda, 
‘The Batoro are being taught by Yafeti,’ followed 
by an urgent request from Yafeti himself for 
teachers. The call came to the Uganda Church 
at a period when a great revival was being ex- 
perienced, and far as the journey was, the call 
was readily responded to. When it came to 
the question of who should go, thoughts were 
at once directed- to Petero, and the Church 
Council said to him, ‘ You, Petero, first taught 
Yafeti, and you taught Kasagama; you know 
their tongue and their ways; we want to send 
you.’ Among the other teachers at that time was 
Mako Kironde, who had formerly been a refugee 
in Bunyoro, and was consequently intimate 
with the ways of the neighbouring Batoro, and 
he was chosen to go as Petero’s companion. 
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Thus it was that those two young men were 
brought to Toro and might have been seen on 
June 1, 1894, entering Yafeti’s village with 
him and his people in response to his appeal, 
“Come over and help us.’ 


2.—WHAT THE FIRST TEACHERS FOUND. 


If we are to appreciate what those first teachers 
and their successors have accomplished, we need 
to have a glimpse of the country as they first 
found it. But as most people nowadays like 
to know something of the geography of the 
country of which they are reading, let us, before 
dealing with the customs of the Batoro, turn to 
the map, and have a look also at their neighbours 
who had so large an influence on their customs 
and character. 

On the east side of Toro is the country of 
Uganda, chiefly known to the Toro folk in time 
past as the land from which the terrible raiders 
came, like those of the expedition in which 
little Byakweyamba was torn away from his 
home. It was not much use the Batoro staying 
to fight, for compared with themselves the 
Baganda warriors were men of might and muscle, 
and these feebler people were glad enough if 
they could get safely away with their cattle to 
a distance, up into the mountains or anywhere 
out of the reach of the plunderers. 

North and south are the countries of Bunyoro 
and Ankole, containing people, especially in the 
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former country, of very similar stock to the 
Batoro. 
The Mountains of the Moon. 

On the remaining side, the west, is the most 
striking feature of the country, the mighty 
range of Ruwenzori, which draws to Toro its 
awful thunder-storms, in which the fierce lightning 
flash is chased immediately by the startling 
crash of thunder. The range stretches all the 
way down one side of the country from north 
to south for nearly a hundred miles, with miles 
and miles of unbroken snow and ice fields. 

A certain Greek trader, according to Sir Harry 
Johnston, seems to have been the first to draw 
the attention of the civilized world to the existence 
of these mountains. Coming from India in the 
time of Nero, he landed on the east coast of 
Africa, and there learned from Arab traders 
of a range of high mountains named, from the 
brilliant appearance perhaps of the snow and 
ice, ‘The Mountains of the Moon,’ by which 
name they have been known for the more than 
eighteen centuries since. But though they were 
known by name from that day to the visit of 
Stanley, no European had ever penetrated the 
thousand miles up country to visit them. Stanley 
himself, on his first visit was encamped at the 
foot for several days, but he never saw them 
for the haze, and he thought the report about the 
snow must be a fable, but when he returned a 
second time in 1889 he saw them. It is possible, 

- too, to live in a Christian land and never see 


Christ for the mist ! 
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The Great Forest and the Pygmies. 


Beyond the ranges, lies the great Congo forest, 
with its many tribes of savages, including the 
quaint little pygmies. People from loro never 
penetrate into the shadow of this forest on the 
west. To them the mountains are an almost 
impassable barrier, and the boundary of the 
Belgian Congo State is also a hindrance, while 
to go beyond that into the forest would probably 
only mean a spear thrust or a poisoned arrow 
from behind a tree. 

It is not very easy for a traveller with a caravan 
to come in contact with the pygmies there, as 
they hide away, making a house of branches 
and leaves in a few minutes, and never stay 
long in one place, so that you cannot know where 
they may be encamped. One whom we came 
upon when I was once in the forest, took 
fright and bolted, flinging away his bow and 
arrows in his haste; but another little man 
ventured to pass us; he was full grown and 
bearded, and came up to the top button of my 


jacket. 
Customs. 


So much for the geography of the country— 
one of those things which do not change much, 
in spite of the frequent earthquakes, like the one 
this morning, which sometimes drive us out 
of our creaking houses in a hurry. There 
are some customs too, which are very stationary, 
never having suffered from earthquakes for 
centuries. Look at this little company sitting 
round the basket of boiled plaintains and sweet 
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potatoes. Each one is dipping his fingers in 
and taking out a lump very much as they may 
have done hundreds of years ago, 

Again their round reed huts have taken a 
long long time to improve, and the furniture 
of the ordinary peasant’s hut is usually nothing 
more than a cooking pot and hoe, and a bed 
of sticks, and a mat and bark-cloth bed covering, 
with perhaps a stool and a pipe thrown in. 

But there are other customs, especially in 
connexion with their belief, which are fast 
changing, and you would need to come out very 
soon to find them still practised. There were 
some in connexion with their superstition (for 
one can hardly call it ‘ religion,’ though it ‘ bound ’ 
the people very fast) that were very dreadful, 
which kept the people continually in fear, so that 
they could never be called a joyous people. 


Belief in Witchcraft. 


A curious instance of this superstition of 
the old times now passing away cropped up in a 
letter I have before me, which came the other 
day from one of our teachers. He is working 
in the province of a heathen chief (practically 
under the influence of the Roman Catholics) 
and he writes as follows :—‘ There is a persecution 
of the people who read here, and wicked false 
accusations. They charged Petero (a Protestant 
chief living there) with rubbing small-pox on 
Katambala (the heathen chief of the province). 
They say that you, Jonsoni, gave him the small- 
pox rag and he came and rubbed it on Katambala. 
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And there is Bafunuria (a young ‘heathen 
ancl reading with our teacher) and they charged 
him with bewitching Kadu, but he said, “If I 
have done it I will give twenty rupees and my 
village.” ’ 

It is natural enough at a distance to smile at 
so childish an accusation as one of witchcraft, 
but that young chief has unhappily been ousted 
from his place on the strength of it—not that the 
head chief really believed it himself, but he 
_ regarded it as sufficient excuse before his people 
for getting rid of him. 

This case of which I have just told you happened 
out in a far country district where little light 
has as yet come, but when those first two Baganda 
teachers came ten years ago, it was the most 
serious charge possible all over the country— that 
of bewitching another—and was often a matter 
of life or death. When any one fell ill the medicine- 
man was called in, and after receiving the fee 
of a sheep and killing it for a feast, he set about 
muttering his incantations, and forthwith declared 
who was guilty of bewitching the sick man, 
and the life of the accused neighbour was at once 
in peril. It is easy to understand how, if a man 
had a grudge against his neighbour, he would 
get in with the medicine-man and procure the 
accusation of his enemy, thus condemning him 
to a large fine or death. 


Robbing a Man of Sight. 


Let me tell you of another horrible thing 
which happened only two years ago within five 
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minutes of this house. The headman of our 
church plantation here, Kivekyabu by name— 
such a fine, bright, cheery man, always ready 
with a salutation, and possessing the rare quality 
of enjoying a little joke—was one night drinking 
native beer with a party of neighbours, when, 
in the middle of it, he started up suddenly with 
the cry, ‘They’ve bewitched me.’ The next 
morning the poor man was quite blind, and he 
has ever since been led about helpless. It is very 
mysterious, and we cannot understand it, but 
he says he believes that some neighbour, who 
had an old grudge against him, put some * medi- 
cine’ in the beer on purpose to blind him. 
There are some people who say that the Heathen 
are just as well left alone, but do you not think 
it is well worth while, with only one life to live, 
to spend it in making known to folk like these 
the loving God Who does not want His children 
to be going about in dread, and Him Who came 
to show to men something better than revenge ? 


Implements of Medicine-Men. 


Here is an odd looking bag: it is made of 
skin fixed on to the end of a horn, and belonged 
to a medicine-man. Let us go with him on 
one of his visits. You stoop down with him 
under the overhanging grass thatch of the 
porch, and find yourself inside a black, window- 
less, round hut, quite dark, and you have to 
grope your way as you go in out of the brfght 
sunlight. As your eyes get accustomed to the 
gloom, you make out, by the aid, perhaps, of 
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a glimmer from the wood fire, a man lying in a 
corner on a reed bed, or it may be just a mat 
on the floor, with his household and a neighbour 
or two around. He tells you he is very ill, or at 
the point of death, and the medicine-man gets 
to work. He creeps about weirdly, and very 
soon you hear a squeaking sound from where 
he is, coming really from that bag he is shaking. 
‘Don’t you hear?’ he says, ‘the mucwezi (evil 
spirit) is speaking ;” and when they ask, ‘What 
does he say ?’ the answer comes, ‘He says bring 
a goat ’ (or it may be several, or even a cow if the. 
man has many possessions). That is the doctor’s 
fee! He promptly kills the goat for a feast 
with those who have come with him, smears 
some of the blood on the patient, and pours 
some into little horns to fasten near the patient’s 
head; then his work is over, for the evil spirit 
has been satisfied. Whether the patient gets 
better does not seem to matter, though the 
medicine-man sometimes makes an agreement 
that in that case his present shall be increased. 
What do you think about these medicine-men ? 
Do you think they don’t know they are lying and 
deceiving ? Our native clergyman, Apolo, tells 
how his uncle, one of these medicine-men, who 
used to take him about, threatened him with 
the most awful penalties if he should split on 
him about his deceptions. His method was 
as follows :—Taking a hollowed piece of plaintain 
stem, he would hold an imaginary conversation 
with the evil spirit, and having captured him 
in the hollow vessel, he would proceed to burn 
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or bury it that the spirit might return no more to 
vex the sick man, or his relatives if the man died. 
This was, of course, after he had received his fee. 

Here are some more odd things. A charm 
made of string woven ona nut, was given by a 
medicine-man that the person who was going to 
the king might meet with favour and have a 
chieftainship or some post given to him; and 
another, differently made, to protect him from 
lions on the road ! 

There is a spirit house by the shore of the 
Albert Edward Nyanza. You may sometimes 
catch a worshipper bringing a fowl or some food 
as an offering to the spirit that he may protect 
him on the journey across the Lake. I ought to 
tell you a little about an old canoe we found. It 
looked crazy enough and ready to go to the 
bottom, but with the help of vigorous baling 
it brought us safely over. I need not say that it 
has seen better days. Less than twenty years 
ago it was one of the war canoes of savage king 
Kabarega. When he raided down south and put 
his chiefs in possession, he formed a little fleet of 
canoes to patrol the shores of the lake. They 
were simply sections of giant tree trunks. This 
one is forty feet long, hollowed out with an adze 
and fire: its days are just over, as you will see, 
like the reign of the system it served. 


An Offering to an Evil Spirit. 
It was an awful practice of this king to have 
a captive kept outside his door, and as he passed 
out to go on any journey, the poor wretch’s 
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throat was cut as an offering to the evil spirit, 
that he might watch over the king on his journey. 
Kabarega has now, happily for his neighbours, 
been for several years a prisoner of the Government 
on one of the Seychelles Islands, in the Indian 
Ocean. 

Thus fear, fear, fear, was the ruling element 
in the heart and life of these people—fear of the 
raiding neighbour, fear of the king and chiefs, 
fear of the hateful medicine-man, fear of the 
evil spirits which he claimed the power to pro- 
pitiate—this was the ruling thought for this 
life, and what their thought was of the hereafter, 
who shall fully know ? 

Such were the conditions of life that these 
two first Christian teachers came to combat. 





3:—THE FOUNDING OF THE KINGDOM. 


Let us turn back now to the two missionaries 
and see how they set about their work and what 
came of it. 

At Butiti they found seven Baganda reading 
the Gospel. The plan adopted by Yafeti had 
been that with which he had been familiar 
in Uganda, namely, to begin by instructing 
the inquirers in simple reading in order that 
they might thus become able to read the Gospel 
for themselves, though they would, of course, 
be hearing it preached in the meantime. Thus 
to read the Gospel was not necessarily a sign 
of conversion, though it might in many cases 
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be a good step on towards it. These seven 
Baganda had reached that stage, but the native 
Batoro, being much slower of wit, were still in 
the throes of the alphabet or the simple exercises 
of the first reading-book, which includes the 
Ten Commandments and the Creed. 

Petero at once set to work at Butiti gathering 
his scholars together, whilst Mako, yielding 
to the urgent request of Kasagama for a teacher, 
pushed on twenty miles farther to the capital, 
where he found the king also reading the Gospel. 
Others, too, had been reading while Yafeti was 
among them, but they had become lazy and 
dropped off when he went home to Butiti. 

It is very remarkable how the flame was kept 
alive at all with no help from the outside during 
those dark days of the past, those three years 
since Kasagama’s return; but though at first 
they yielded but slowly he seems never to have 
tired in pegging away at his people with Yafeti’s 
help, encouraging them to read. 


How a King taught his People. 


Here is a little account of the king thus at 
work, given by one of the big chiefs, Tabaro, 
of the district of Mboga, away to the far west, 
just on the edge of the Congo Forest :— 

“I came,’ he said, ‘to bring the king a great 
tusk of ivory as a present. I found the people 
reading. The king and Mako spoke with me that 
Ishould read. At first I began to refuse, thinking 
that if I read I should not to be able to have 
enchantments and charms, and I wanted to have 
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enchantments. I trusted them. Afterwards 
when the church was finished, the king again 
sent for me, saying, “Tabaro, come and read: 
the church is finished.” I entered the church 
with many people. 

‘T finished the alphabet in one day (some poor 
folk spend weeks over it). On the second day I 
read “‘ Wa ”’ (single syllables—the second exercise) 
and I finished it in four days. 

‘Then I returned to Mboga and threw my 
charms into the river on the way. This I did 
of my own accord, there was no Christian there 
to urge me. 

‘When I got home I called all the people 
to come and read, and they agreed very readily, 
to the number of about 400. When we were 
reading in my house, I went on to say to them, 
“Let us build a big church,” and they agreed 
and persevered very much in building. 

‘Afterwards the church was finished and I 
sent to tell Mako. Mako wrote to Uganda, 
saying, “Here are the people of Mboga, who 
have built a church and it is finished, but they 
have no teacher. Help us. Send a teacher, 
that he may come quickly.” 

‘The Baganda sent Sedulaka. He arrived 
at Mboga with Petero on Sunday, and found us 
in the church reading. We were very pleased 
when we saw them. Sedulaka found me reading 
the Commandments. I was being taught by 
the people of Lusoke (the Katikiro) who had 
come to visit me a week before. Sedulaka and 
Mwemorasi, one of the Katikiro’s men, were 
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the ones that taught me the Commandments 
properly. 

*Petero said, “Let us build ‘a new church, 
a square building” (everything hitherto having 
been round), and we built a church with four 
poles down the middle. Then Petero departed, 
leaving Sedulaka alone and I began reading 
the Gospel.’ 

This is as far as the chief got in the story of 
his conversion. I must tell you something 
more of it later on; but thus far it just shows 
how the teachers, backed by the king, were getting 
a hold upon the people and the Gospel was begin- 
ning to influence their hearts. 

Later on, in the same year as Sedulaka’s coming, 
Mako left Toro, and on returning to Uganda 
made so considerable a stir with his account of 
the work that seven more teachers were des- 
patched, and on their arrival in September 
and dispersal in couples through the country, 
Petero also returned home. 


A Teacher in a Chain-gang. 


One of the new teachers was Apolo Kivebulaya, 
to whom Toro owes more than to any other 
teacher, for from that day to this he has 
worked away unceasingly. In the words of 
Bishop Tucker, ‘He has suffered much for the 
cause of Christ. He has had false accusations 
more than once made against him; he has been 
in the chain-gang as well as in prison; he has 
been beaten and suffered the loss of all his 
property. While in prison, he taught his fellow- 
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prisoners to read. He has given up the com- | 
forts of home and the comparatively luxurious 
life of. Uganda for the isolation and hard living 
of a strange land, and all in order that he may 
bear his part in evangelizing the Heathen.’ 

The coming of the new teachers was a cause 
of great rejoicing, but dark clouds were gathering 
over the country. The king had been accused 
of a grave political offence against the Govern- 
ment. Meanwhile the Roman Catholics in 
Uganda, having heard of the progress of the work, 
had sent an active French priest, who, bringing 
all the influence of a European to bear (for a 
European has tremendous influence with the 
Natives) and making liberal promises, tried to 
persuade the king to embrace the Roman Catholic 
belief. To clear himself from the political charge, 
Kasagama hurriedly left the country, and went 
to Mengo, where the case was tried and he was 
acquitted. 


The King baptized. 


But his visit to the capital was to prove more 
than a political visit, for during the three months 
of his stay, he received further instruction, 
andimmediately before his return he was baptized 
by the name of Daudi on March 15, 1806. 

With the baptism of the king, and such a king, 
as the firstfruits of his people (for as yet none 
had been baptized in the country), it may be 
said that the kingdom of Christ was surely 
established in Toro with never a thought of its 
future overturning. 
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Many a crisis has come upon the country since. 
There has been many a time of sore trial, when one 
less steadfast than king Daudi, less firmly built 
upon the Rock, might have been tempted to look 
back and question if the old days were not 
pleasanter, with their freedom from restraint. At 
times his own people have pointed to him and his 
religion as the cause of trouble. On one occasion 
as the chiefs sat together with him in council 
over some difficulty in connexion with the 
government of the country, voices were raised 
among them that the new religion had not helped 
them, had not saved them from trouble; why 
should they not return to the old ways where 
the path was so much easier? And as feeling 
was thus running strong, and those were anxious 
and troubled who felt that their faith was all 
in all to them and the one thing by which to 
save their country, the king invited all to kneel 
in prayer with him, and as the petitions went 
up to God, the anxiety passed away and hearts 
were strong again. 





4.—-THE ADVENT OF EUROPEAN MISSIONARIES. 


The task before the king on his return was 
not an easy one. The majority of the chiefs had 
no desire to give up their easy-going ways and 
self-indulgence. Drunkenness was very common, 
often leading to fatal consequences, and the people 
had little mind to conform to the Christian 
standard and give it up. Polygamy, too, was 
the common custom, and another great hindrance. 
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The belief in charms and witchcraft hada very firm 
hold upon the people’s minds, and the medicine- 
men were by no means inclined to yield up their 
power without a struggle. 

It was, therefore, a great cheer and encourag- 
ment to king Daudi Kasagama when Bishop 
Tucker followed so closely on his heels, arriving 
in Kabarole on April 30th, and ‘bringing Mr. 
A. B. Fisher, who at first remained behind 
alone, but shortly afterwards was joined by 
Mr. A. B. Lloyd, who undertook some medical 
work. You all know the nature of the native 
welcome to an honoured guest, the stream of 
messengers running to and fro with greetings 
from the host, and on this occasion the welcome 
was indeed a mighty one. 

Before the Bishop left, he baptized fifteen 
converts (the beginnings of a future great harvest), 
including the Namasole (the king’s mother), 
a most loyal old lady, who took the name of 
Victoria, and the queen, who was baptized by 
the name of Damali and was married afterwards 
with the Christian rite—the pledge to the country 
of a new order of home life. The king had also 
adopted for his capital the new name of Bethlehem, 
but in this case old associations have. proved 
too strong, and the name is now hardly known, 
but the attempt was at least a testimony to his 
courage and Christian purpose. 


A brief Missionary Career, 


The next year saw the arrival of another 
European missionary on Mr. Fisher’s departure 
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for. furlough, viz., the Rev. J.. 5S. Callis. .-His 
work, however, was very brief, for after little 
more than a month a touch of sunstroke laid him 
low and proved fatal. But in those few weeks 
he had the privilege of baptizing in the river 
a little company of fourteen in the presence of 
a congregation of 400 people gathered on the 
bank. In writing of it, he described how ‘the 
candidates stood in front of the congregation, 
each with three witnesses to answer the questions. 
While we sang the hymn, “‘I am coming, Lord,” 
they walked round a short distance and across 
a bridge to the opposite side of the river. I 
then baptized them one by one in mid-stream, 
and they passed to the congregation on the 
shore. It was a most intensely interesting 
service. The service ended with the hymn, 
“Oh, happy day that fixed my choice,” and the 
Benediction, after which the big congregation 
went home with shouts, real expressions of joy.’ 
Another service that Mr. Callis was enabled to 
hold was a baptism at Mboga, and this takes us 
back to our friend, Tabaro, the chief. 


Baptism of a former Persecutor. 


When Tabaro saw his people being baptized, 
he, too, wished to go forward, and forthwith 
gave up his drink and wives. But the influence 
of his Katikiro proved too strong and shamed 
him out of his resolution. At the Christmas 
feast he behaved badly, taking away the books 
of the Christians and hiding them in his box; 
and not content with this, he brought a shame- 
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ful charge against the new teacher, Apolo, who 
had come to join Sedulaka in his work. 

It chanced in this way. A woman coming 
out of her house, had stumbled and fallen on a - 
spear, and Apolo happening to pass at the time, 
and hearing her cries, went to her help. Here 
was an opportunity for the chief to discredit 
_ the teacher, and get rid of him and his earnestness. 
Witnesses to declare that Apolo was guilty of 
spearing the woman were not wanting, and poor 
Apolo was sent off bound to the Government 
Officer at Kabarole ; but on the witnesses failing 
to appear, he was released. After a while Tabaro 
thought within his heart, ‘I have done badly 
to drive out the teachers and hate the 
Christians,’ and Apolo and Sedulaka were called 
back to Mboga. 

Reading now went on apace, for in the changed 
attitude of the chief, everyone was eager, and 
two months later, when Mr. Buckley came with 
the Bishop (on his second visit to Toro) he was 
able to baptize nine people, including Tabaro, 
who took the name of another converted perse- 
cutor, Paulo. Since then, Paulo Tabaro has 
remained staunch, never showing any signs of 
slackening, in spite of some trouble which must 
have tried his faith. On the contrary, when 
the Belgians raided over the boundary in force 
early in 1904, and tried to ‘eat his country,’ 
threatening to shoot him if he refused to submit, 
so far from doubting God’s care, he urged upon 
the teacher there that, instead of omitting as 
usual to pray in the church on Monday (the day 
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for the law court), they should collect together 
on that day also as well as the others for prayer 
in the time of their anxiety. Paulo had no force 
with which to oppose the Belgians, but the 
officers, finding him firm in refusing to submit, 
rather than make a disturbance with the British 
Government, contented themselves with annexing 
the territory of his heathen neighbours, and quietly 
withdrew. 
A Pathetic Letter. 

Passing now over several important events 
in the history of the work, there is one great epoch 
to be noticed, namely the arrival of the first 
women missionaries. 

King Daudi had written home to England an 
earnest letter which made much stir. He had 
spoken of his hopes and purpose, and asked 
for further help. These were his words :—‘I 
want very much, God giving me strength, to 
arrange all the matters of this country for Him 
only, that all my people may understand that 
Christ Jesus is the Saviour of all countries, 
and that He is the King of kings. 

‘Therefore I tell you, sirs, that I have built 
a very large church in my capital, and we call 
it “ The Church of St. John.” 

‘Also that very many people come every day 
into the church to learn the ‘“‘ Words of Life,” 
perhaps 150. . - . The people of this place 
have very great hunger indeed for the “ Bread 
OL bite.” 

‘The teachers are few and those who wish 
to read many. Therefore, sirs, my dear friends, 
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have pity on the people in great darkness ; they 
do not know where they are going. 

‘We heard that now in Uganda there are 
English ladies; but, sirs, here is great need for 
ladies to come and teach our ladies. I want 
very, very much that they come. 

‘Also, my friends, help us every day in your 
prayers. I want my country to be a strong 
_ lantern that is not put out in this land of darkness. 
‘I am, your friend who loves you in Jesus, 

‘“DauDI KASAGAMA.’ 


The appeal was not in vain, for Miss Pike 
and Miss Hurditch (now Mrs. Fisher) were sent 
in answer to it. The welcome they received was 
a boisterously impressive one, but it was by no 
means so touching as the tears of those who, 
after more than three years of their friendship, 
went along the road and found it so hard to part 
from them when they left for furlough. 


The Present Position. 

It was only just ten years in April, 1905, 
since Bishop Tucker came to baptize the 
first converts in the country and _ plant 
the first European missionary to follow the 
ardent native pioneers; but little by little the 
work has grown, and the missionary band now 
numbers seven, including the hospital staff, 
working together here at Kabarole as the centre 
for the whole country. New out-stations have 
been opened up with African teachers, among 
which we itinerate from time to time, to supervise 
and stimulate, to baptize and administer the 
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Holy Communion, and now, throughout the 
country are scattered very nearly 2,000 people 
who were baptized as adults when of an age to 
answer for themselves as to their faith in Christ 
and their resolution to keep His commandments 
and hasten His Kingdom. 





5.—WATCHMAN, WHAT OF THE NIGHT? 

But doubtless some one has been asking as 
he reads: ‘ What is the practical result of all 
the work? What change has been wrought 
in the condition of the country by the coming 
of the Gospel ? What of the practices of these 
nearly 2,000 Christians and their influence? What 
of the “‘Contrast”’ between the old order and the 
new? What of the old raiding and drunkenness 
and enslaving fear? Watchman, what of the 
night? for the blackness was very dark but ten 


years ago.’ 
A Great Contrast. 


If you will pack up your tent and things and 
come for a tramp with us through the country 
you will find that the raiding of which you have 
read has long been at an end. The old war 
canoes are now used for fetching food, and the 
spears for nothing fiercer than hunting a leopard 
or cutting a knot. The Government were able 
to stop the raiding by force, but there was one 
thing it could not do, it could not take away 
out of the heart the old thirst for revenge, the 
old covetousness for the weaker neighbour’s cattle, 
the old longing to be on the war path again. 

Yet one of our big chiefs, Petero Kasuju, 
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could say at a religious meeting in Bunyoro, 
when he went there in the train of king Daudi 
on a visit, ‘The last time we came to you here 
in this country, we came with shields and spears 
in our hands and hatred in our hearts; now 
we stand before you with God’s Word in our 
hands and His love in our hearts.’ And the king 
in prayer ‘thanked God for bringing together the 
representatives of the two countries in one place,’ 
and lovingly commended the Banyoro, who did not 
know God, into our Heavenly Father’s hands. 
Then as to drunkenness, such as one has seen 
it among purely heathen tribes just beyond 
the mountains—drunken orgies engaged in by 
the whole village at once with the drinking- 
drum and singing going on till midnight—such 
drunkenness is unknown where Christ has gained 
a hold. There are, doubtless, some Christians 
who, from continuing to take a little drink, are 
in danger of stepping over the line or slipping 
back into ways of drunkenness, but the terrible 
old shameless drinking orgies are gone for ever. 
The reign of terror inspired by the old medicine- 
man with his incantations and his sacrifices, 
with the uncertainty as to who was going to be 
accused next, the dread of the spite of spirits 
whom it was impossible to appease, have passed 
away before trust in a Father Who loves and 
cares. It is still possible at times, as one tramps 
up and down the country, to come across the 
little spirit houses, and indeed early in this year 
I paid a surprise visit to a sinister looking man, 
who claims to be possessed with the evil spirit, 
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Murale, and as such to have power to inflict 
sickness or death, or to cause earthquakes with 
his great solid iron spear, showing that super- 
stition still has a hold; but the Heathen who make 
the houses seem to have come in for so much 
ridicule from neighbours with only the slightest 
acquaintance with Christianity, that they are 
ashamed to own to their trust in them and hasten 
to assure you, ‘Oh, yes, we built them, but we 
don’t believe in them; we build them, that is all.’ 
And so they are inclined to say of their charms, 
‘We only wear them,’ until you ask them to 
hand them over to you! 
Home Life. 

A new flower that is springing up in the land 
and yielding its fragrance, is that which we 
treasure so much at home, viz., ‘Home life 
and home love.’ In the old days the children, 
for fear they should be kidnapped for a debt 
or some liability, were sent to friends at a distance, 
but now they are coming to be cared for and 
tended by their own parents, and to know, 
what they were often ignorant of before, who 
their own parents are. The wife of the old days, 
one of several, and who was little more than a 
mere cook and cultivator of the field for the man, 
is beginning to take the place of a help-meet 
for her husband, and to become for the children 
more of what we understand by ‘ Mother.’ 

A letter that I have just received this after- 
noon, reveals something of this affection and 
of trust in God’s loving care. The writer 
says, ‘I greet you with very much love and say 
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to you, “Thank you for praying to God,” for 
Lakeri (Rachel, his wife) is better. And thanks 
be to God. For our prayer has been heard by 
God. And I was not expecting it; the Lord 
Himself be much praised. Farewell. May God 
keep you. ‘I am, 
* Yosu.’ 

*P.S.—And thank the doctor for the wisdom he 

_ has been taught by God.’ 


These are just some little glimpses of the 
country to-day. Here in Kabarole are several 
hundred Christians, and in most of the large 
villages are either teachers or a few Christians— 
witnesses for the Master. Just as at home, 
some of these simple Christians are only dull 
witnesses, but others, thank God, are really very 
bright, persevering in collecting together their 
neighbours on Sunday (and in some cases even 
daily) for teaching and prayer. 

Thus the light is spreading. Throughout the 
past year over 200 persons have been baptized 
in the whole country (the number last year was 
even larger), and thousands more are reading. 


Much Land to be Possessed. 

But only just beyond the mountains, beyond 
Mboga, in the great Pygmy Forest, through 
whose gloom Stanley cut his way for nearly half 
a year, a forest abounding with various tribes 
(largely cannibal till very recently, and some of 
them cannibal still) for a journey of over a month 
down the Congo, day after day a traveller 
marches without encountering a single Christian 
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worker. After we had marched for ten days 
in that forest without seeing the brightness 
of the sun, for even in the little clearings made 
for the camps, the light was obscured by the haze 
hanging over the forest, the emergence into 
the open country was immensely inspiriting ; 
the unobscured brightness over the whole land- 
scape struck upon one more intensely than does 
the bright flash of daylight on a man coming up 
from the dim weirdness of work down acoal-mine. 
And, in like manner, a similarly striking contrast 
was presented as we came out from among those 
heathen tribes to the heartiness of the Christian 
services among our own people at Mboga. 

When shall the intervening space be occupied, 
and that line of march of a month down the 
Congo be studded with mission-stations? The 
call is an urgent one to complete the missing 
links of the great chain ofstations across the Dark 
Continent in which the light has begun to dawn ! 

This much is at least a plain truth to those who 
work here, that though fear and sorrow may en- 
dure for the night of Heathenism—yet joy, very 
bright by contrast, cometh in the Gospel morning. 

You who read these words do what you can to 
hasten the time, in the places and hearts still 
unpossessed as yet here in Toro, by praying, 
‘Thy Kingdom come,’ and as you pray, ask that 
the Lord of the Harvest may not only make 
the way quite plain across into the Congo State 
for us to join hands with those working far away 
down that great river, but that He may also thrust 
forth many labourers into the harvest. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE CHOICE OF A SCHOOL. 


By THE Rev. C. E. TyNDALE-BISCOE, 
Kashmir. 


ANG! wang! go the cymbals. Too too-000 
the konks, beaten and blown by some 
dozen holy Brahman priests, in the sacred precincts 
of the shrine devoted to Ragni, the goddess of 
fire. Long before these hideous sounds have 
bellowed forth to their fullest and loudest, the 
sleeping Hindus in the great camp are awake, and 
grunting out invocations to their various gods 
and goddesses as they put their knuckles into 
their eyes, saying, ‘Ram, Ram! Siv, Siv! 
Narayan, Narayan! Ragni, Ragni!’ and then 
open the flaps of their tents to see what the 
dawn portends. 


A Hindu Festival. 


The scene is a curious one. Here are some 
4,000 or 5,000 human beings quartered in tents, 
for the most part of very fragile construction, 
many being made of a single blanket or linen 
sheet, supported by sticks. This great encamp- 
ment in Kashmir is almost hidden in the grey 
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morning mist which is rising from the swamps 
all around ; in fact, it is marvellous how these 
thousands of people have found sufficient ground 
on which to place their shelters. 

This multitude has come to this water-logged 
ground to do honour to the goddess Ragni. The 
priests have given forth notice some weeks ago 
that the goddess will deign to visit her devotees 
on this day in her sacred tank, and will be on 
view to all those who are sinless. But as so few 
will be able to see her, she has given them a sign 
that she is present though invisible, by making 
the water in the tank a reddish hue, to help the 
faith of the weaker brethren. Sometimes she 
arranges the colour to be blue, or some other tint 
which pleases her majesty: to-day it is to be 
red, which according to the Hindus is a most 
godly colour. } 

This tremendous flourish of konks and cymbals 
is to warn the visitors that the great day has 
arrived. In about two hours’ time the musicians 
will perform again, and then all must be present 
round the tank to do obeisance to the deity, 
when her gracious majesty will show herself 
to those who can see. In the meantime there 
are all the ceremonial washings to be gone 
through, and milk to be bought in order to 
present a suitable offering to Ragni. 

The whole camp is now awake, and not unlike 
a huge beehive, as all are making for their especial 
bathing places, and droning Sanscrit hymns as 
they shuffle along on their wooden clogs towards 
the water. 
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Mistaken Devotion. 

Already the river is alive with naked forms, 
ducking, splashing, and spitting out fountains 
of waters in a most marvellous manner according 
to their custom. Some are standing immov- 
able with hands outspread and palms upward, 
as they repeat inaudibly sacred verses, and then 
sprinkle water as a libation. Others, again, 
are praying as they hold their noses, or stop 
their eyes and ears with their fingers. These 
performances being finished, attention is paid 
to the sacred thread, which has never left their 
neck and left armpit since it was put on by the 
priest in their childhood. This thread is washed 
most carefully, and also their little pigtail, which 
is untied and brought over their forehead to be 
soused and stroked again and again. 

The man we are looking at now has not much 
pigtail left, for he has stroked it for more than 
sixty years. It belongs to pundit Siv Koul, 
and he finds it difficult to tie in the usual knot. 
By his side squats Govind Ram, a boy of ten 
years or so. He does not go through all the 
ceremonial washings, nor does he pay any heed 
to his father’s devotions in the water. His 
attention has been attracted to a spot about 
300 yards away outside the village, from which 
a great noise is proceeding. Both men and 
women seem to be shoving one another about 
and gesticulating wildly. He knows very well 
what it is all about, for it is not the first time 
that he has been on a pilgrimage. The people 
are all trying to buy milk at the same time, 
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some for their breakfasts and others for their 
goddess. As the milkmen are few and the pur- 
chasers many, the battle goes to the strong, and 
especially to those who can swear loudest and 
longest, and know the longest list of female 
relatives to curse, for Kashmiris very rarely 
dare to strike one another. As a matter of 
fact very few get much milk: it is chiefly water 
discoloured with milk. The dodge of milk diluting 
is not confined to London ! 

Siv Koul, when he has finished his washings, 
which are extra long, as the water at Tooloomulla 
is extra sacred, gives up the idea of going for 
milk as he had intended, for he would rather 
brave the tongue of his wife than a mauling 
from the pilgrims. He accordingly shoves his 
toes under the straw strap of his wooden clogs 
and shuffles with his son homewards. 


Puzzling Names, 


You will notice that the son has not the surname 
of his father. All sons have a different name from 
that of their forbears, which is a great nuisance, 
as you never know to whom a boy belongs. 
It causes the same confusion as it would at home 
if James Fergusson, Tom Smith, George Thompson, 
and John Jackson were the sons of Henry Jones. 
This is one of the hundred and one curiosities 
of the marvellous East. 

Well, Siv Koul and his dutiful son Govind Ram 
arrive at their tent, having tried to avoid the 
unspeakable filth which covers the narrow path- 
way meandering between the ditches and ponds. 
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Here are 4,000 or 5,000 people assembled in one 
circumscribed spot, with no one to look after 
the sanitary arrangements. The mixture of 
ceremonial cleanings and unutterable filth is 
another of the curiosities of our Aryan brothers. 

Pyari (the beloved one), alias Mrs. Siv Koul, 
is awaiting her lord and master’s arrival, for 
she is as anxious for her cup of tea as are the rest 
of the party. She sees by the face of her husband 
that he comes empty-handed, but being a good 
wife, she makes the best of a bad job, and sets 
to work to brew salt tea instead of the sweet, 
which all had hoped for. 

The party have barely finished their morning 
refreshment when they hear the konk bellowing 
and mooing, summoning the faithful to the 
worship of Ragni. The whole great camp 
is alive, and streams of worshippers, all mounted 
on their wooden clogs, are clattering and flippety- 
floppeting along the several narrow paths which 
converge into the sacred grove. 


Golden Umbrellas. 


It is a very picturesque spot. In the centre 
is a tank about fifty by twenty-five feet, with 
an island near the centre, on which are silver 
and golden umbrellas, from the size of a mush- 
room to that of a parasol, many no doubt costly, 
the largest golden one being a gift of the 
Maharajah. Each donor hopes that the goddess 
will appear under his particular umbrella. 
Around this tank are wooden and _ brick 
buildings, all more or less dilapidated, which 
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add picturesqueness to the scene; and over- 
shadowing all are the great chinar trees, with 
their stately boughs and thick foliage, making 
a huge natural temple covering. 

The worshippers are now packed close together 
with eyes centred on the holy spot, hoping to be 
allowed to see the goddess with their naked eyes. 

Without warning, you are rudely awakened 
from your reverie by a terrible crash in your 
ear drums, a conglomeration of discordant 
sounds,—gongs, cymbals and konks banging, 
wanging, mooing, shrieking and braying—and 
immediately the whole congregation bend or 
fall down as if shot, with their heads towards 
the tank. 

The Worship of Ragni. 

At last silence reigns, which is all the more 
impressive after the shock your nerves have 
received. Then once more comes the hideous row 
of beaten brass and shrieking shell, and all the 
multitude shout out ‘Ragni! Ragni!’ Our 
minds naturally turn to the Plains of Dura in 
the province of Babylon, to the golden image 
that ‘ Nebuchadnezzar the king had set up.’ 

This over, some of the people move into the 
tank, and others throw in milk, sugar, and 
rice, adding more material to rot and smell in 
the already evil-smelling waters. Worship 
finished, and the priests having received their 
baksheesh, the crowds return to their encamp- 
ments for food preparatory to returning home. 

Govind Ram is much impressed by all that 
he has witnessed and heard, but it troubles 
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him that he has not seen the goddess. He has 
been told of many people who have seen her, and 
has met a few who have been especially favoured, 
so he concludes that as he is only a boy he must 
not expect such a privilege: when he becomes 
a man, then the goddess Ragni will show herself, 
no doubt. 

The Siv Kouls plod along the hot road fourteen 
miles to the city. Papa walks in front with his 
pheron (loose garment, not unlike a night dress), 
thrown over his right shoulder, leaving his legs 
and a good part of his body free to receive a sun 
bath as he journeys. Over his shoulder he 
carries a sack containing cooking utensils. Govind 
Ram copies his papa’s example, and presents 
his hide to the sun. Mrs. Siv Koul and other 
female relatives walk behind, as they are inferior 
to the sterner sex, each one carrying her shoes 
and a cooking pot on the head, which causes 
them to walk with a stately carriage. 

By the time they reach the city they are all 
fairly well fagged out, what with the excitement 
of the tamasha and the fourteen miles of dust, 
kicked up by the continuous stream of pilgrims 
both in front and behind. But there is not much 
rest for the women, for the evening meal has to 
be prepared, which is always a lengthy business, 
as Brahmans may not eat cold rice, and 
rice takes a long time to cook. 

At last the labours of the day are ended and 
all can retire. Govind Ram sits up a _ short 
while listening to his elders discoursing on the 
events of the pilgrimage and droning through 
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their noses the hymns to the praise of Ragni. 
He then rolls himself up in his blanket, takes 
off his turban, and puts it under his head for a 
pillow, and is soon fast asleep on the floor. 
(Kashmiris do not indulge in beds). 


A Private School in Kashmir. 


Govind is up betimes, for in the summer school 
commences at 6.30 nominally, but as a matter 
of fact masters and scholars drop in any time. 
He attends one of the many private schools 
kept by an old pundit, renowned for his know- 
ledge of Sanscrit. About fifty boys are on the 
roll, but the daily attendance is about thirty-five. 
The school is not divided up into classes, but the 
boys sit in rows, two, sometimes three boys 
looking over the same book. They are manu- 
script books which belonged to their fathers 
or grandfathers, and there is hardly a whole 
book in the school. The leaves are usually loose 
in a cover that used to be the binding, and the 
paper is yellow with grease and black with 
fingering, for no page is turned over before the 
finger has been moistened in the mouth. 

Notwithstanding these many drawbacks, it 
is extraordinary how much they commit to mem- 
ory, for this is the sum total of their learning. 
The whole school intone their reading, swinging 
backwards and forwards as they sit on their 
mats; each individual intoning through his 
nose on a different note his own special lesson. 
The babel of discordant sounds can be heard 
far down the street. 
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School goes on all day until evening, with a 
break for breakfast, as parents send their boys 
to school in order to be rid of them: hence not 
only do the scholars go to sleep, but often have 
I called unexpectedly at a school, and found the 
learned teacher also fast asleep in a corner. 

The monotony of reading is broken by the 
writing lesson. Each boy brings a board of 
hard wood about ten by eight inches, generally 
painted black; a circular wooden box with 
chalk and water; and a very broad pen, made 
of an Indian corn stalk. The master writes 
on each board in bold type the letters or word 
to be copied; this the boy copies; then his 
writing is rubbed out by the teacher and the 
boy copies it again. The board is highly polished 
after each copy by applying the bottom of 
a whisky bottle very hard up and down it. 


Marking Attendance. 


The learned man keeps a bunch of nettles 
handy with which to beat the naughty boys 
on their bare legs. He also has in the hot weather 
a wooden die covered with red ink, with which 
to stamp the thigh of each boy, as he arrives: 
this mark must be on the boy’s person when 
he goes home in the evening, to show the parents 
that he has not been in the water, so fearful 
are they of their boys being drowned. It has 
not occurred to them to teach their boys to swim, 
but it must be borne in mind that swimming, 
like all other forms of bodily exercise, is considered 
derogatory to a gentleman. 
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Govind, like all the boys of his caste, is very 
keen on his lessons, as his parents hope some 
day he will be a tehsildar (magistrate), which 
is the great desire of all. It is not a highly 
paid post; far from it; but the possibilities 
are very great, as a tehsildar has the power to 
squeeze to any extent, and does not throw away 
his opportunities. The people of Kashmir are 
mostly Mohammedans, whom a Hindu considers 
fair game. Nearly all the officials are Hindus, 
and most excellent blood-suckers they have 
proved themselves to be. 

With Siva’s blessing, Govind will become a 
rich man, and all his enemies will fear him. He 
was born under a lucky star, and this sign he 
wears as a silver medallion attached to a dirty 
string round his neck. 

His father had by hard work in his youth, 
by the blessing of Siva, and by successful scheming, 
not to say intrigue, gradually risen to the coveted 
post of tehsildar, and from the money that had 
been squeezed out of those over whom he ruled, 
he had been able to build the present mansion 
in which they dwelt and had buried in the garden 
in some unknown spot a hoard of rupees that 
had kept the family ever since he (like those 
before him) had been turned out of his post for 
bribery and corruption. Govind has heard from 
his father’s own lips the story of his rise and fall, 
and many are the wise counsels he has received 
from time to time on the value of rupees, how 
to make them, and, still more important, how 
to keep them. 
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The Choice of a School. 


The time has now come for Govind to change 
his school ; he has learnt all that the old pundit 
can teach him, and the question is to which school 
shall he go, the State school or the mission-school ? 
The pros and cons are continually in the minds 
of both father and son. In the State school, 
there are no fees, and there is a possibility of a 
scholarship. if Siv Koul can only get hold of the 
right ear of the head-master. In the mission- 
school he will not only have to pay fees, but 
there is no chance of getting special favours, 
as a Sahib cannot be bribed nor frightened. 
Then again the State school is the official school, 
and therefore the smile of those in authority 
is upon it, and the native officials prefer the State 
school product to that of the mission-school. 
Then again the mission-school teaches Chris- 
tianity, and has no reverence for the holy gods 
and this may bring bad luck to Govind. Also 
there are minor matters—the gods’ and 
goddesses’ birthdays are not observed, and 
the will of the parents has to be subservient 
to the Sahib’s. Also the Sahibs are mad on the 
matter of physical exercise: they try to make 
the sons of the holy Brahmans like the common 
coolies, and it is by no means rare that the 
Brahman boys are beaten in public. 

But against all cons concerning the mission- 
school there is this fact which is patent to all, viz., 
the scholars from the mission-school eventually 
gain the better appointments, and the Sahibs’ 
offices are more or less filled with boys from the 
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mission-schools. So Siv Koul says over and over 
again that the Sahibs are gaining more and more 
_ power in the country: there is no doubt about this, 
and it is best to be on the winning side. English 
education, though it takes away the religion 
of our forefathers, yet brings in rupees, rupees, 
sixteen annas in each rupee, rupees. So it is 
decided to send Govind to the mission-school. 

Govind does not much like the idea of it 
for he fears Sahibs ; he has never spoken to one, 
except to cheek them as they pass down the 
street, calling them names and putting out his 
tongue—at a respectful distance, for he had 
never forgotten the thrashing one of his friends 
received, who had been over venturesome in 
this line. He also knows of the strict discipline, 
how the scholars are taught to march like soldiers, 
who in his eyes are low caste ; and of boys being 
ducked in the river; and of various tortures, 
which have lost nothing in the telling. 


First Experiences. 


Fortunately for Govind three of his friends 
are also changing their school, so all four arrange 
to go to school together and support each other. 
One or two boys in their street go to the Church 
Missionary Society’s school, so they ask them to 
pilot them. They are told not to oversleep 
themselves, as the Church Missionary Society’s 
schools are not like other schools in the city. 
If the Sahib says that roll call is to be at 7 a.m., 
at 7 a.m. it is. 

Govind and his friends soon find themselves 
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among a crowd of boys pouring into the school- 
compound, where they collect until the master 
arrives to allow them into the hall. They 
all sit in row behind row on the mats waiting 
for seven o’clock to strike and the Sahib to arrive. 

‘Stand!’ shouts the head-master, as the 
Sahib appears. At once the whole room is at 
attention, with the exception of the new boys, 
who do not understand what the great excite- 
ment must be for the whole school to arise so 
suddenly. 

‘Sit!’ shouts the head-master again, and 
immediately call-over commences. The roll 
call ended, the Sahib opens a Bible, reads a 
verse or two in English and Urdu, and then 
expounds it, drawing out some practical lesson 
for the day; then follows a short prayer, the 
whole taking about five minutes. 


Scrubbing Dirty Boys with Dog Soap. 


The bell rings, and class by class the boys 
file out to their several class-rooms: there 
they stand in a line to be inspected, the dirty 
ones being punished. For abnormal filth, ducking 
in the river, clothes and all, or scrubbing in 
public with dog soap, are some of the methods 
adopted to make the dirty desire cleanliness. 

Govind and his friends watch this new method 
of education with very mixed feelings, and go 
to the munshi to be examined and told off to 
their various classes. 

The first period is devoted to Scripture, which 
is all quite new to them. The new words and 
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the earnestness of the teacher interest them 
much. They have been warned by their parents 
not to listen to what is taught them, or if they 
have to listen, to forget it at once. But they 
are unable to shut their ears, for all is so new, 
so practical. They have never heard this kind 
of teaching before, and they see those around 
them enjoying it, and taking part in the talk. 
They understand at once that the Sahib’s way 
of teaching religion and that of the priests has 
no resemblance whatsoever. 

The bell rings, and the English lesson begins. 
Here, too, is a difference from what they have 
been accustomed to. Boys are not allowed to 
repeat their lessons like parrots, but are asked 
the why and wherefore of things. Strict silence is 
observed ; and no swinging and intoning allowed. 

Again the bell rings and slates and pencils 
come out for arithmetic, and so the work goes 
on until half time, when all are marched into 
the compound for gymnastics, and a party of 
non-swimmers are taken off to the canal, a 
performance which is not loved by any means 
by the majority. However, all must learn to 
swim if they attend the mission-school. 


Gymnastics. 
The compound which is well stocked with 
gymnastic apparatus presents a gay scene. 
Whirling and wriggling forms encircle the 
bars, vault the horses, swing Indian clubs, and 
punch one another’s persons with boxing gloves, 
and small boys swing round on the giant strides. 
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The squad to which Govind has _ been 
attached is performing on the parallel bars, 
and it now comes to his turn to mount them. 
He hesitates and asks to be excused on the 
score of his hands being covered with the ‘ itch,’ 
but as most of the other holy Brahmans suffer 
from the same complaint and are able to go 
through the exercises, his excuse is not accepted, 
and he is hoisted on to the bars. He has no 
strength for the exercises, as he is muscleless, 
for he has never done any physical exercises, 
or work of any kind, nor had he any intention 
of doing any, for the Brahmans are above such 
vulgar practices. However, two strong boys 
take charge of him, and help him through the 
short exercise by supporting him under the 
armpits. All things come to an end at last, 
and so does the gymnastic half-hour. The bell 
rings—the squads form up—and away they 
march to their class-rooms, which most of them 
love more than the play-ground. ‘Rome was 
not built in a day,’ neither will a Brahman’s 
preconceived notions as to education be changed 
even in a generation. 

Govind and his friends find it hard to attend 
to their lessons, as their minds brood on the 
indignities put upon them in the playground, 
but they are to receive a yet severer shock, 
for before leaving school they are ordered to 
be on the banks of the river at 3.30 p.m. to learn 
the art of rowing. That school orders have to 
be obeyed out of school as well as in school is 
another quite new idea to Mr. Govind. 
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The four friends on their way home discuss 
very seriously the advisability of not returning 
to this school of zulus (oppression), but after 
their food wiser counsels prevail, for they are 
sharp enough to see that this western education 
has a strength and soundness about it which 
their old system has not. Also they argue that 
at any rate the mission-school boys believe in 
it, for they pay to be treated like this, whereas 
they can go to the State schools free and be free. 
This is a hard path but will lead to rupees, posi- 
tion, and power later. If we receive a lac worth 
of zulus now, we shall in the end reap a lac of 
rupees, so it is worth it; to the boats we go, 
and all the rest of it. 

It is 7 p.m., and the Siv Koul family are all 
ready for their evening meal, but Govind has not 
arrived. 

Half-past seven and the beloved son comes 
not, and Siv Koul goes into the street to watch 
for the boy’s return. He asks the passersby, 
with no result. 

Eight o’clock, they can wait no longer. Siv 
Koul goes off to the house of one of the mission- 
school masters, to see if he can give him news. 
The master is just coming up the street and is 
able to quiet the father’s fears, for Govind is 
a short way behind with several more boys, 
who soon appear, wet through to the skin, but 
all as merry as sand pipers. 

Siv Koul pretends to be very angry with his 
boy and marches him home, when he divests 
himself of his garments and wraps himself up 
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in his blanket, with a fire pot between his legs, 
and soon the whole family are listening to the 
boy’s excited tale. 

Boat Racing. 

He recounts his first lesson in rowing and 
the hard words he received for his stupidity, 
and then how he was put as a passenger in one 
of the boats and how they rowed to the lake 
where all the fleet assembled for a paper-chase. 

The Sahib went ahead in a small boat with 
three boatmen throwing paper on the water- 
lily and lotus leaves, and presently, at a given 
signal all the boats followed, the crews barking 
loudly as they rowed and paddled, and hunted 
for the scent in the narrow canals and water- 
ways. Some boats got lost in back waters ; 
others wasted valuable time in fighting one 
another in order to get the lead in a narrow 
channel. Finally they emerged into the open 
lake, and raced hard for an island to which 
many boats were heading. Here the excitement 
was greatest, for the boat that first reached 
the island was to have tea, so the crews were 
straining every nerve to touch land first. They 
could almost taste the tea and cakes; would 
they be a reality to them, or must they have 
the mortification of watching others enjoy them- 
selves ? The Captain shouts ‘on to it!’ ‘ zor se,’ 
‘with strength!’ ‘swing!’ ‘swing!’ ‘lige!’ 
“shove her home!’ and the water hissed on the 
bows as the paddles swished through the waters. 

Govind had never been so excited before, and 
he quite made old Siv Koul forget that he was 
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chucking currie and rice into his hand and the 
handful flew behind him, to the delight of a 
lean, mangy pariah dog, who was sitting on the 
door step waiting for the odds and ends that 
might come his way. 

‘Well,’ said Govind, ‘what do you think ? 
our boat came in first, and we had tea.’ 

All the rest afterwards, the racing and bathing 
and the upsetting of the boat, and the ducking 
they all came in for, seemed trivial after the race 
for the island and the prize. It was dark before 
he reached the landing-place and hence _ his 
late arrival home. 

All this is quite a new experience to Govind, 
and it is the beginning of the sporting instinct 
which continues to grow and expand and which 
together with Christian moral training builds 
him up into the worthy citizen that he is to-day. 

Govind after a time took as kindly to all the 
school games as he did to his books. In due 
course he passed the Middle School Examination 
and then the Entrance Examination to the Punjab 
University. He became a junior master and 
finally head-master of one of the Branch schools, 
which he ruled with firmness and kindness. 


Social Reforms. 


He took the lead in several of the social reform 
movements, especially in trying to make the 
people cleanse their courtyards and streets. 
He was instrumental in catching the head of 
a gang of villains, who practised unmentionable 
evil, and in breaking up the band, and also 
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by his example and words strengthened others 
to fight evil and deliver the oppressed. 

Here is an instance. 

In the winter time, when snow is on the ground, 
wood is not only dear, but often very difficult 
to procure: the rich can obtain that which 
‘the poor cannot. The city people being in great 
need of firewood, the Governor ordered barges 
of firewood to be taken to certain quarters of 
the city, with two policemen stationed on each, 
in order to see that no person, rich or poor, 
bought more than five rupees worth at one time, 
so that the wood might not be snapped up all 
at once by the rich. 

Govind was passing one of these barges of 
firewood, and saw crowds of women standing 
in the snow and imploring the boatmen to bring 
the barge to shore andselltothem. The boatmen 
and policemen paid no attention to their cry, 
for the simple reason that the rich people had 
sent their boats, with a substantial tip to the 
policemen, and were taking away the wood as 
they wanted it. 

Govind resolved at once what to do. He went 
quickly home and put on a smart coat, possibly 
one of his father’s, when he was tehsildar, and 
came back to the barge with swaggering gait 
and demanded that the Governor’s orders should 
be obeyed. The policemen and boatmen mis- 
taking him for a swell, did as commanded, and 
Govind stood by until all the women wereserved, 
with their few annas’ worth, with which to cook 
their daily food, 
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A Difficult Position. 

Govind is now a naib tehsildar, ie., a deputy 
magistrate, and if he is not turned out for honesty 
he will become a full tehsildar, as he had hoped 
to be when a boy. But with this difference: 
then it was for the sake of rupees, and now it 
is for the sake of the people. He is at this present 
time having a real hard fight, for the tehsildar 
who is his superior is a cunning villain, who 
hates him for his honesty, and has disgraced 
bim over and over again in public. He _ is 
between two fires, for he is disliked by those 
under him as well as by those over him for this 
reason. If he does not take bribes, then those 
under him fear to do so, and hence their yearly 
income is very much curtailed. I do not think 
that many Englishmen would be found strong 
enough to stand between the two fires, as Govind 
is doing. 

Why is it that Govind, who came from the same 
stock as those around him, has not followed 
the path of his forefathers and neighbours ? 

He has had a different education. In the 
mission-school morning by morning the life of 
Jesus, the Son of God, the Son of man, is put 
before the boys. 

To the question, ‘Do you know of any higher 
life than this ?’ they say, ‘no!’ 

To the question, ‘ Would you like to follow 
this life ?’ they answer, ‘ yes!’ 

So they are helped to follow this life of caring 
for others, and hence the masters and boys 
go out into this dark city to live the life. 
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1. They relieve the poor with their own alms, 
not by giving to beggars, but by helping them to 
help themselves. 

2. They care for the sick, nursing them in 
their homes, carrying them to the hospital 
where they can have the best treatment that 
Christian men and women can give. 

3. They take the sick in their school boats 
for fresh air and change. 

4. They shoulder a pick and shovel, and 
teach their neighbours how to cease living in 
pig styes. 

5. They use their fists to protect the weak 
from villains. 

6. They go about as knight errants, to get 
all right-thinking men to set their faces against 
the crying evils of their city, and raise their 
women. 

Here in this great and dirty city of 150,000 
people there is work to be done, and here are 
men trying to doit. They have eyes to see that 
Christ’s life is the life and they are trying to 
follow it, and are hereby growing into true 
citizens and patriots. 

But may the day be not far off when they shall 
understand that they need a Saviour, and accept 
Him Who is the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


HEATHEN CRUELTY AND 
CHRISTIAN COURAGE. 


By Mr. T. E. ALVAREz, 
West Africa. 


T was January in West Africa, and a hot after- 
noon, and the writer was hurrying his 
horse on to reach his destination before nightfall. 
But his thoughts were centreing round a scene 
that he had just witnessed, which had left a vivid 
impression upon his mind. Half-an-hour before, 
he had turned aside on his journey to call at 
Iyi Enu, a station five miles to the east of Onitsha 
on the river Niger, where some fifty African 
girls are receiving training under the direction 
of three English ladies. While there, he had 
been invited to make the acquaintance of the 
latest arrival at the school, and to his amazement 
a small child of eight months was produced. 
What was its history? As it lay back and 
smiled at the stranger from the safe refuge of 
its nurse’s arms, who would have guessed that 
this little one, so neat and tidy in its new sur- 
roundings, had been lying only a week back in 
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the bush, forsaken by its parents and already 
marked out as a prey by the vultures who were 
circling round it when loving Christian hands 
rescued it from its awful peril ? 

Yet such was its life-story so far. I was shown 
the scars upon its face and limbs which meant 
that the mother had first tried to burn it: the 
marks upon fingers and feet already far from 
healed, which were left by the insects that had 
bitten it : and a great lump was in my throat as I 
tried to return the smiles with which the little 
one was greeting the face it had not seen before. 


Infanticide. 


I thought of the cruel iron grip of superstition 
upon this dark land, of the awful native customs 
which could compel a mother—after tending 
a child with love and care for eight months— 
to throw her little one into the bush to die a 
lingering death from the bites of insects or to 
be the prey of wild beasts. For what was the 
reason of this sudden act, and what could transform 
the little one so quickly from an object of love 
to one of superstitious fear? In many, many 
places in the neighbourhood of the river Niger 
the same terrible law prevails, of which this child 
was a victim; viz., that children who cut their 
upper teeth first must on no account be allowed 
to live! Why, no one can tell us, but such 
children are ‘ accursed,’ and even if the parents’ 
love should prove stronger than the native law, 
the other villagers and townspeople would quickly 
take upon themselves the duty of conforming 
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to the latter. The town, from which this child 
came, Nnewi, is but ten miles from the great 
Niger river, which for years has been open to 
the traffic of river and ocean steamers: and yet 
this country lies enthralled to the most cruel 
and debasing customs and superstitions. 

I might add that this little foundling was not 
the only infant under the care of the ladies at 
the Girls’ School: there were two other babies, 
even younger than this one, who had been forsaken 
by their parents and exposed to death, though 
not forthesamereason. For there is another cruel 
custom which ordains that twins must not be 
allowed to live, and foundlings two and three 
come under this head. These were exposed 
immediately after birth, but rescued at once, 
and brought to the Mission as the only body 
willing to receive them. As new-born infants 
they are, of course, most difficult to rear without 
the mother’s help, but very many of these young 
lives have been saved. 


A Gleam of Sunshine, 


Yet in the midst even of this dark picture 
there is a gleam of sunshine. It is sweet to 
think that these twin children were sought for 
and rescued by African converts whose hearts 
had been touched with the Gospel message— 
that the little foundling from Nnewi, after lying 
for three days and nights forsaken in the bush, 
was tracked out on the fourth day by a solitary 
and ignorant Christian man, who at great personal 
risk removed it and conveyed it to the safe 
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shelter of Iyi Enu. I shudder to think of what 
might have happened to that man, had he been 
detected in the attempt to violate the customs 
of his town and village. It is a town in which 
over and over again the king has sold even his 
own kith and kin into slavery for less heinous 
offences than this, so that it was a deed of very 
real courage to venture to run counter to such 
dangerous and powerful influences. 

We have often felt proud of the courage of 
some of our scattered Church members: many 
of them live in homes that are hostile to the 
Gospel, or amid influences that are degrading 
and idolatrous ; some even are slaves, who are 
working hard to obtain their freedom: yet 
frequently they are enabled to stand firm, and 
witness by their lives to the power of the Gospel 
even when everything seems against them. 
This is the case with Ufoduogu, the only baptized 
Christian in his village in the township of Nnewi, 
and as we think of him under cover of night 
seeking and bringing the little one whom he had 
rescued from a living death a distance of some 
thirteen miles to a place of safety, we can indeed 
thank God that under that black skin there 
beats a heart as brave, as full of love to his 
Master, and for His sake to the needy and dis- 
tressed, as are the hearts of many of our fellow- 
workers in the Homeland. 

A Cannibal Feast prevented by African 
Christians. 

Connected with this same town of Nnewi, 

there is another story of Christian love and 
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daring which came to my notice the very night 
that it happened, a little more than four years 
ago. I had gone on a visit of inspection to 
Obusi, a town four miles from Onitsha and 
about twelve miles from Nnewi. While there, 
news reached us that a man from Nnewi had 
been captured by the people of Ojoto, a neigh- 
bouring town, and that they were purposing 
to kill and to eat their prisoner the following 
day at sun-rise. It must be remembered that 
on the eastern bank of the river Niger, the custom 
of cannibalism still prevails: in fact, I know of 
only one town on this side whose people boast that 
they have always avoided human flesh. I hear 
on the authority of two European missionaries 
at Oka, our advance post on the eastern pank 
of the Niger—some thirty-three miles inland 
—that there it is notorious that a very short 
time ago human flesh was offered for sale in the 
markets. Terrible as this fact may be, it is 
useless to shut our eyes to it: and so our 
Christians at Obusi felt when two of our 
scattered members living at Ojoto brought 
in the news of this capture. It was well-known 
that only a short time before the Nnewi people 
had acted similarly in the case of an Ojoto man, 
who was passing through their borders: so this 
latter capture was regarded as one of retaliation. 

I said I was quite willing togoand doall I could 
to save the man, and, indeed, there was probably 
very little personal danger in my so doing; 
but the Christians felt that, if the news of my 
coming reached Ojoto before my arrival, the 
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man would certainly be either spirited away 
tosome secret place, or be put to death at once. 
I realized there was truth in what they said, 
and two of our leading Native Christians at Obusi 
at once volunteered to go and do their best to obtain 
the man’s deliverance. In doing so, they undoub- 
tedly incurred a considerable risk, as the Ojoto 
people were said to be infuriated, and determined 
to spend the night in dancing and rejoicing at 
their triumph in so soon obtaining a victim. 

Nothing daunted, the two Christians started 
off. It was a pitch dark night, and between 
them and their destination was a broad and 
deep stream to be passed, with only an apology 
for a bridge across it. At length they reached 
the other side safely, and trudged on in their 
wet clothes till they arrived at the town. Though 
they had exercised the greatest caution, their 
approach had been noticed, and they had the 
greatest difficulty in finding the whereabouts 
of the prisoner, who had at once been moved, 
and was now guarded by a bevy of armed men. 
For a long time they entreated the chiefs to 
release the man and offered pledges for his ransom, 
but it was of no avail : some of the chiefs appeared 
inclined to relent at the prospect of payment, 
but they were afraid to incur the resentment 
of the people of the town, who were inflamed 
with palm-wine and determined not to release 
their captive. 

Heroic Conduct. 

At length, having failed to attain their object 

by appealing to the chiefs and the people, the 
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two Christians begged to be allowed to see the 
prisoner, and this was agreed to. They were 
taken to a broken-down hut, and there the poor 
creature was seen, stripped of all clothing and 
tied hand and foot with ropes fastened to a stick 
let into the ground of the hut. When the two 
Christians came in, he cried out in fear, thinking 
that they were his executioners, but this illusion 
quickly vanished, when, according to a precon- 
certed plan, the two men took their belts and 
tied them together round themselves and the 
captive, declaring that if the Ojoto men 
decided to kill their prisoner, they would have 
to kill them as well. 

For hours they remained thus, guarding the 
man amid the execrations of a drunken crowd, 
who were, however, marvellously restrained from 
harming them, until the day broke when the 
chiefs of the town gathered round them in a mood 
less excited than a few hours before. Eventually, 
in a way that seemed to us when we heard 
of it little short of miraculous, they were allowed 
to remove the prisoner from the town—they 
had to carry him, he was so weak after his ill- 
treatment—to a village mid-way between Ojoto 
and his own town, where he was restored to his 
friends. 

When it is remembered that one of the features 
of the African character that strikes the European 
as much as any other is their callousness to the 
sufferings of others, and their unwillingness to | 
bestir themselves for the concerns of others, 
it will be realized how great a triumph of the 
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Gospel was betokened by the action of these 
two men. One effect of the resolute earnest- 
ness they displayed on that memorable night is 
that to-day the Christians are respected at Ojoto, 
and there are many in that town pressing 
forward to be admitted into fellowship with us, 
who at that time were most hostile, and clam- 
oured loudest to be allowed to go on with the 
human sacrifice that they had planned. 


A Perilous Journey. 


Before taking leave of Ojoto, I should like 
to put on record what occurred to me personally 
not very long after this, in a journey which I 
took into the country beyond for the purpose 
of opening up communication with some chiefs, 
who were reported to be unwilling to allow our 
workers to visit or preach in any of their towns. 
I remember that I had the greatest difficulty 
in getting men to accompany me on the journey, 
as the reports of the places we were to visit were 
in their eyes so terrible. As the event proved, 
although we returned safe and sound and without 
any loss of property, the rumours were not alto- 
gether unfounded. Our first check was at the 
border of the country, where we found that noone 
was willing to act as our guide: we were shown the 
direction in which lay the house of the first chief 
whom we had planned to visit, but nothing more 
would the people do for us in the way of help. 
It was, they said, as much as their lives were 
worth for them to act as guides to any foreigners 
trying to enter that district, as the inhabitants 
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had made it widely known that they would kill 
anyone who was the means of our entering their 
country. So there was nothing to be done but 
to try and get in without guides. To this, 
however, our handful of carriers demurred for 
a long time, and still further delay was the 
result. Eventually we persuaded them to start 
—the two African agents and myself saying 
that we should go on without them if they refused 
to follow us. This at length induced them to 
accompany us, as they were with one exception 
members of our church, and they felt ashamed 
to return to their people and report that they 
had abandoned us. 


A Mud Palace. 


On entering the first village the people ran 
away and refused to come near us on any account : 
and this experience was repeated as we pushed 
on for about two hours, until at last we struggled 
out into the front of the chief’s house. It might 
have been called a ‘ palace’ with some reason, 
as it was beautifully and strongly built, although 
the materials were only mud and timber from 
the thick bush all round the town. The house 
consisted of about five rooms and in front of the 
house was a court-yard with a huge court-house 
in the middle. All around to a height of about 
twelve feet ran a wall made of beaten mud, 
some two feet thick at the summit, and about 
three feet at the base. For about 300 yards 
this wall ran round the royal enclosure, with 
four towers about eighteen feet high, likewise 
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of mud, at each corner. Into this residence 
there was but one entrance at the front, and 
when we first arrived, tired and hungry and thirsty 
about 3 p.m., after four hours’ journey under the 
sun, we found the gate barred against us. After 
a little while we succeeded in opening the huge 
wooden slab that served as a gate and passed 
into the court-yard. 


Boycotted. 


But here not a soul was to be seen: evidently 
the purpose of the people was to ‘ boycott’ us, 
but we were so tired that we were glad to rest 
in the cool shade of the court-house, and we 
therefore decided to sit down and await develop- 
ments. Though the people had not shown 
themselves, we were conscious that many eyes 
were upon us, and it was our hope that when 
they saw that we had no guns or weapons of 
any kind with us, they would take courage and 
make friends with us. In this we were not 
disappointed, for after a little while an old man 
made his appearance and tried to find out all 
about us. However, he did not appear quite 
satisfied with our replies, and ended by asking 
us to go away, saying that the king had no wish 
to see us. We pointed out that we had come 
a long way to visit the king in his own village 
of Otollo, and pressed him to try and obtain 
an interview for us. He departed, not very 
graciously, and we saw no more of him. At this 
point I tried to persuade two of our men to return 
a little distance to fetch some water, but they 
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were unwilling to leave the rest of the party, 
fearing to be cut off: in fact, by this time our 
five carriers were almost in a state of panic, and 
in no way a source of strength to the rest of us, 
who perhaps also, if the truth be told, were 
wondering how the matter was going to turn out. 


Suspicions. 

At times like this the only element of danger 
lies in the nervousness of the people whose 
acquaintance you desire to make. I had no fear 
that they wished to do us any harm, but the town 
had a notoriously bad reputation, and nothing 
was more natural than that, on the arrival of 
the first European in the town, the conscience 
of the king and people should smite them and 
bring to their remembrance the deeds which in 
the case of other towns more accessible to the 
officers of the Royal Niger Company had so 
often brought down condign punishment upon 
the heads of the offenders. At such places also 
the people start with the pre-conceived notion 
that you have come to get the better of them 
in some way, and the plea that you wish only 
to make their acquaintance and to obtain a hearing 
from them for the message of the Gospel naturally 
seems to them a not very clever blind for some 
ulterior and less peaceful purpose. However 
this may have been, one of our carriers took the 
opportunity when we were otherwise engaged 
of leaving us and making a bolt for his home at 
Oba, of course thereby adding to our difficulties by 
leaving us an extra burden with no head to take it, 
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The Reward of Cowardice. 

The irony of this part of the story is that this 
carrier, having taken upon himself to spread 
the report that we had been attacked and taken 
prisoners, was promptly seized at a village, 
Nnewi Ici, as one whose masters were not able 
to assist him, and was held in durance for two 
days with the prospect of being sold into slavery 
before him, until on our return journey we learnt 
of the trouble that had befallen him, and succeeded 
in making good our claim to him as one of our 
people, and not a runaway slave as some had 
fancied him! Nothing could show the unsettled 
state of the country more than that it should 
be possible for a man to be thus seized and 
threatened with the prospect of slavery within 
two miles of the town where he had been born 
and had lived for over twenty years! It was 
the report which this man spread of the dis- 
comfiture of our party which elicited the act 
of Christian bravery and faithfulness, which was 
the climax of our experience on this journey. 
But of this I will speak in its due place. 

Shortly after our carrier deserted us, a woman 
living in the king’s courtyard took pity upon 
us, and hearing that we needed water, brought 
it to us, but for this she was sharply scolded by 
some young men who entered the enclosure 
about the same time. However, she seemed to 
be equal to the occasion, and was by no means 
worsted in the battle of words which ensued ; 
in fact, being apparently practised in the art 
of being her own advocate, she may be said to 
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have routed her adversaries: at any rate, they 
passed into the king’s house somewhat hastily, 
and left her in the midst of a vigorous rhetorical 
effort, which we applauded vehemently. Shortly 
aiterwards, another party of courtiers, older 
men, passed into the king’s house after saluting 
us somewhat timidly, and these undertook to 
represent to the king that we desired to have 
an audience with him. 


Royal Excuses. 


Then followed the usual embassies: first, 
his Majesty was sick and an audience was out 
of the question ; to this we replied that we were 
in no hurry, and quite intended to stay at least 
one night as his strangers, and were prepared 
to stay even two. But this message was no 
sooner delivered than a second one came, to the 
effect that the king wanted us to leave the town 
at once, and had sent us a guide with orders 
to lead us to the next town. I pointed out that 
this message, according to native custom was 
a discourtesy, and that it was unreasonable 
to ask us with only half an hour left of daylight 
to proceed upon a six mile journey to people 
whom we had no desire at that time to visit. 
I also explained that we were tired and, having 
come with no evil intent, felt hurt that the king 
should refuse us an interview. Finally I offered, 
to show that we meant no ill, to go alone into 
the king’s presence, and leave the rest of my 
party in the courtyard. To this the latter 
demurred somewhat—as I fondly thought at 
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the time from anxiety on account of my 
safety, but I found later their fears were 
for themselves and not for me, so great is 
the prestige of even a single white man in 
these out-of-the-way corners of the earth. 
Nevertheless, I insisted on making the offer, 
thinking thus to convince his Majesty of my 
good intentions. 

The effect of my message, simple and ingenuous 
as it seemed to myself, was apparently of the 
nature of an electric shock, for almost immediately 
- his oldest counsellor, known here as ‘the king’s 
mouth,’ re-appeared with the urgently expressed 
command that I was on no account to cross the 
threshold of the king’s house, for he was already 
on his way to meet me. If this was strictly 
true, the king must have made many solemn 
revolutions of his own apartments, which were 
not very spacious, as a quarter of an hour elapsed 
before he made his appearance, just as the twi- 
light was beginning. First came a party of young 
men, some armed with guns and cutlasses and 
some with spears; next came the sub-chiefs ; 
then other young men, till the circle of armed 
men reached about 150 or 160; and lastly the 
king himself. It was only too apparent that 
during the last two-and-a-half hours, the king 
had been rallying his forces in expectation of 
some kind of assault upon himself or his house ! 
It was hard to restrain a smile when one thought 
of all these preparations to meet a little unarmed 
party of ten, all told, come upon the most peaceful - 
of missions. 
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The King of Otollo. 

In appearance the king of Otollo was in no 
_ Way prepossessing, and it was not difficult, as 
one looked into his face, to believe even the 
worst that we had been told of his cruelty and 
heartlessness, shown specially in the details 
of his notorious traffic in slaves. On the whole 
he received us graciously, and even gave us a 
present by way of greeting and welcome; but 
there was continually manifested in his face 
the feeling that all that was happening so quietly 
and peacefully was only a prelude to something 
of a different nature. It was evident that those 
about him feared rather than loved him, and 
subsequently many of this armed body-guard 
‘were most friendly and helpful to us, trying to 
obtain for us all that we had need of on the 
following day. After trying in vain to get 
us to take the hint that the next town was a 
land of plenty as compared with his own ill- 
stocked dominions, the king agreed to allow 
us to spend the night in his court-house, and 
promised to meet us again on the morrow, and 
give us an opportunity of explaining fully the 
purpose of our visit. With this and a supply 
of wood and water for our needs, we had to be 
content, as his Majesty was manifestly anxious 
to make the first audience a brief one. 

We now felt free to inspect our quarters for 
the night more closely, and a strange place indeed 
we found that court-house to be. ‘Uncanny’ 
seems but a mild word to express its influence 
upon our minds as we looked over it by the dim 
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light of our lanterns. On every hand there 
were traces and instruments of the most thorough- 
going juju worship, and even if we had not already 
known that the town was a great stronghold 
of medicine-men, there was sufficient proof 
in the surroundings of our lodging for the night 
to make us feel that we were in the very heart 
of a fetish-worshipping people. 


A Circlet of Skulls. 


I shall probably never forget how on looking 
up over the place where my bed was put up, I 
counted a circlet of no less than forty-three human 
skulls, and other ornamentations of the building 
were after the same style. As I turned in to 
sleep I found to my amazement that my two 
small house-boys had succumbed to the weird 
influences of the place, and were unwilling to 
sleep anywhere but under my bed! In the whole 
of my experience in West Africa, this was the 
first time that such a thing had happened to me, 
and I could not help wondering how they could 
persuade themselves that that was a place of 
safety under such circumstances. Still it is 
an interesting parallel in Africa to scenes which 
are enacted in every nursery at home! ‘ Under 
the bed’ will continue, I suppose, throughout 
all generations of young folks, to denote a place 
of safe hiding. 


Fears Subside. 


On the morrow we woke about day-break, 
and it was difficult to persuade most of our 
party that nothing had happened during the 
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hours of darkness. Two of them promptly 
declared that they had not slept a wink all night 
for fear! but as I had seen and heard by tokens 
unmistakable these same two enjoying the 
most peaceful of slumbers before I had turned 
in myself, I did not feel any anxiety concerning 
them. During the day we had two interviews 
with the king, whose fears gradually subsided. 
As I found out afterwards he had ordered all 
the approaches to the town to be searched to see 
if they concealed any parties of armed men waiting 
for some signal to attack the town. Some of 
the young men and children became great friends 
of ours, and before I left Otollo at 3 p.m. that 
afternoon, we had received many tokens of wel- 
come. It is in some such way as this that the 
work begins at each new station as we seek to 
advance our lines, and it did not surprise me to 
hear that only a few months after this first visit 
to the town, two of our European ladies were 
able to go there in perfect safety, and were 
greatly encouraged by the response to their 
preaching in one of the villages, where quite 
a number of the people destroyed their idols 
before that year came to a close. 


To the Rescue! 

After leaving the village of Otollo, we passed 
on to Nnewi Ici, and it was here that the event 
occurred which I have referred to as the climax 
of our experiences in this district. I was just in 
my first sleep about 11 p.m. when I was awak- 
ened by a noise in the little hut where I was 
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spending the night. I found that it came from 
two men, absolute strangers to me, who were try- 
ing to attract my attention. Eventually I learnt 
from them that about 8 p.m. the same evening, 
they had heard in their home at Ojoto, that I 
had been taken prisoner, and they had started 
off at once to see if they could bring me assistance. 
I was very touched by their devotion, as I had 
never met them before, and they had to be intro- 
duced to me as two of our inquirers at Ojoto, 
but the remembrance of their willingness to 
come to the succour of one who was a foreigner 
and quite unknown to them, except by hearsay, 
aS a new worker come to the Mission, will abide 
with me for many years to come as one of the 
encouragements in the work to which we have 
here set our hands. 


Heathen Cruelties. 


In thinking of work in this part of the world, 
it is always difficult to realize how often a mission- 
station may be occupied for years, and yet quite 
close to it, even within a few hundred feet of 
the mission-buildings, the most terrible cruelties 
and abominations may continue. This was the 
case only a couple of years ago at Onitsha Olona, 
where at the funeral ceremonies of a rich chief, 
a young girl was buried alive with the knowledge 
of probably all the adult inhabitants. Our 
agent was the means of making this horrible 
occurrence known to the authorities, but the 
latter could not deal with the matter at the time, 
and it is only quite recently that they have been 
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able to go thoroughly into it and punish the 
offenders. In the same town, when a young 
married couple, who had come under the in- 
fluence of the Gospel, endeavoured to save the lives 
of their young children, twins, the people rose 
up against them and killed the little ones, and 
practically drove the parents from their homes, 
making them afraid for their own lives as people 
who had tried to bring a curse upon their village. 
Even those of us who have been for years in 
contact with these terrible customs and super- 
stitions, feel unable to get at the bottom of 
their meaning, and can only see dimly in the 
back-ground some fearful power antagonistic to 
truth and peace and justice. 


Devil Worship. 


In several of the towns round us the Devil 
under the name of ‘Ekwensu’ is publicly wor- 
shipped and propitiated by sacrifices; and we 
do not need in any place to explain the reality 
of the powers of evil, the people themselves 
are only too conscious of them, and a great 
portion of their life is given to the consideration 
of how evil can be averted. This it is which 
gives the native medicine-man (dibia, as he 
is called) his opportunity. He at once steps 
in and claims power to appease the evil spirits. 
If a mother comes to consult him about the 
cause of a child’s sickness, he will undertake, 
after payment to point out the person who has 
bewitched the child. It is scarcely ever found 
that a strong or wealthy person is so pointed 
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out: as often as not it is some weak, helpless 
individual against whom this charge of witch- 
craft, involving terrible penalties, is brought. 
Only a short time ago in a town not twenty 
miles from here, on the outbreak of a plague of 
small-pox in the town, the dibias, when inquiry 
was made by the king as to the means to be 
taken to check it, agreed together that a human 
- sacrifice was called tor, and that it must be a young 
man in the prime of his strength, and not a Native 
of the town. A raid was immediately organized 
and a suitable victim obtained; the man was 
covered over at once with firewood under which 
he lay bound and was burnt to death to stay 
the plague. In other cases, men have been 
buried in the ground with only their eyes above 
the surface and left to die of starvation. 

Often I have been asked, ‘ How can you go and 
live among such awful people?’ The answer 
of my heart, if not of my lips, has been: ‘ How 
rather can you, who know the preciousness of 
peace and freedom and justice, sit quietly at home, 
with your ears deaf to the cries of suffering and 
anguish that rise from these vast uncivilized, 
unevangelized regions of West Africa?’ Rather 
let us echo the famous prayer of David Livingstone 
as he lay sick and feeble on his bed of fever in 
South Africa: ‘May God’s richest blessing rest 
upon every man who will lend a hand to heal 
this open sore of Africa.’ Slavery, human 
sacrifices, infanticide, are rife, not only in this 
district of the Niger, but in the extensive hinter- 
lands behind all the old Colonies on the West 
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Coast. How often, instead of any willingness 
to help and encourage God’s servants, we find 
a readiness on the part of the stay-at-homes 
to criticize the weakness of the African Christians, 
struggling slowly but earnestly out of the darkness 
into the light of God’s purpose and will for them. 
No one is more conscious of these imperfections 
than the missionaries themselves, yet they do 
not despair: they dare not limit the power 
of God in relation to any man living. And 
often they find in the midst of much to discour- 
age, much also to make them marvel at the 
manifest working of God’s Spirit upon the most 
unpromising material. I should like to give an 
instance of this from my own experience as the 
closing message of this chapter. 


In the Hands of Rebels. 


It was in the year 1898, during the rebellion 
against the hut-tax in the country behind Sierra 
Leone, when several English and American 
missionaries were murdered by the insurgents, 
among them the Rev. W. J. Humphrey, with 
whom I had been associated in work for more 
than four years. I myself was 220 miles inland, 
alone, when the revolt took place. For three 
months I had received no letters or supplies: all 
that I could learn was that the roads were closed 
and communication broken by the Natives. 
My furlough was overdue some four months, 
and when all my supplies, medicine, salt, etc., 
ran out, I decided to try and get through. At 
that time I had no idea that our secretary, 
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Mr. Humphrey, had been waylaid in the Temne 
country and cruelly killed: had I known 
this, possibly I should have waited. I got down 
safely with my steward and two servants and 
five carriers to Bendembu, where the chief refused 
to let me continue my journey. I made no demur, 
and as the man had been a friendly host to me 
on several occasions previously, I retired to rest 
without any anxiety. About II p.m., however, 
I was awakened by my two servants, who said 
that the chief had ordered my carriers to leave 
the town at once, which they had promptly 
done, and had tried also to frighten them 
into the same course, saying that if they, being 
Temnes, were found trying to lead a white man 
safely through the country of their own people, 
who were at war with the white people, they 
would be put to death. Now to a white 
man, carriers are everything in West Africa ; 
without them he is to all intents and purposes 
helpless; and I saw that there was trouble 
ahead. 

The next morning I was practically told by 
the chief that I was his prisoner, and armed 
men were set to watch me day and night lest I 
should try to escape. In the evening I used to 
put my boxes against the entrance to my lodging, 
and my bed up against them, and my steward 
and two servants slept in the same quarters. 
The second evening my servants told me that 
the king had again been threatening them, and 
said they did not know what might happen. 
When I thought over it, I did not feel that I 
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was justified in bringing them into danger, 
and as they were not watched so closely as 
I was, I felt I ought to advise them to make their 
escape, and leave me and my steward to whatever 
the future might have in store for us. My 
steward was from the coast—a Freetown lad, 
and an earnest Christian (he is now an agent of 
the Church Missionary Society)—so his fate 
and mine were linked together, for the Natives 
of the interior hated the creoles as much as the 
whites at this moment. He was a plucky lad, 
and though naturally disturbed in mind, said 
and did nothing that might add to my own 
anxiety, which he knew was as great on his 
behalf as on my own. I have often thought 
since then what a great source of strength to me 
his coolness of demeanour was at that time. 


Faithful Christian Servants. 


My two servants said that they would go and 
‘hang head together,’ i.e., take counsel, and answer 
me later, and I, expecting only one reply, proceeded 
in a quiet moment, when my guards were eating, 
to count out their wages. I found that I owed 
one of them {2 17s. and the other {1 6s., and this 
I prepared for them. After an hour they came 
back quietly, and I handed them their money, 
and told them to get off as soon as they could. 
To my amazement, though their hearts were 
manifestly in their mouths at this time (I 
can still remember clearly the troubled look 
upon their faces), they refused to take the 


money. 
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‘But,’ I said, ‘if anything happens to me, my 
things will be taken, and you will probably never 
get your money at all.’ 

Their answer I shall never forget, spoken as 
it was with trembling voice and downcast look: 
‘Master, for eighteen months we have been with 
you, and you have never done us any bad (i.e., 
injustice) : now, when trouble has met you, we 
are not able to leave you and go away.’ 

I tried very hard to persuade them to go. I 
was sure that in any attack upon us, no mercy 
whatever would be shown to them, as they 
would be regarded as traitors to their own 
people. But nothing could move them from 
their decision, and as I thought upon the matter, 
how these men—only ‘ niggers,’ as many of my 
countrymen would call them—were facing danger 
and loss of life and everything for my sake, 
when I had absolved them of all responsibility 
for me, and even begged them to take their 
money and escape, my heart melted within me. 
As I looked into their faces, I saw not the gross 
outward features that to our thinking disfigure 
the countenance of the negro race, but deep 
down below in those hearts the truest and 
noblest courage that a man is capable of, 
that he should choose to share the danger of his 
fellows, when he might justly and reasonably 
put his own safety first. 


How Escape was made. 


Eventually by their help we reached the coast, 
after many dangers had been met and safely 
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passed through by God’s help. A rumour of 
a defeat of the insurgents inclined the chief 
to allow us to leave his town, and two nights 
later we reached a village where all unknown 
to us a mail-carrier had been murdered only 
two days before. On learning this, and that 
the people were gathering secretly to take counsel 
together about us, we left in the middle of the 
night and struggled on till we reached a village 
on the Magbile river. From there we got safely 
down in a canoe to Freetown, a distance of thirty- 
five miles, hidden under bags of pepper and 
rice most of the time. 

Often during these stirring seventeen days, 
as I and my three companions knelt together 
in prayer in the evening, we felt that only God 
could keep us, and that at any moment 
we might be attacked and overpowered, but 
never once did the faith or loyalty of these three 
African lads falter. After all it is in the ‘tight 
corners’ that we find out the real value of men, 
and not in the easy, peaceful days of ordinary 
life. 

I trust that what I have written above from 
the pages of my own experience may help to 
remove misconceptions in the minds of some about 
the possibilities of the development of African 
character in the direction of all by which we 
English people set highest store in weighing 
true manhood. For myself I dare set no limit to 
the power of God ; and I will only add that there 
are African men and women in the range of my 
acquaintance for whom I have the greatest 
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admiration, and in whom I see Christian virtues 
developed more than I am conscious of in my 
own self ; and while this is so I dare not indulge 
in wholesale criticism of their faults. In God’s 
sight, it may be, their sins are less heinous than 
my own. Another result, I hope, may be that 
others will in some degree be encouraged to come 
out one day and test for themselves the condition 
and needs of the Heathen round us; to consecrate 
themselves to God for their sakes; and to come 
to His help against the mighty powers of evil 
entrenched against us in these ‘dark places of 
the earth full of the habitations of cruelty.’ 
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1. A Heathen Street Audience, Tinnevelly. 2. The Fall at 


Courtallum. 3. A Temple in Tinnevelly Town. 4, An 
Idol Car. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
ASCETICS AND IDOLATERS. 


By THE Rev. Lt. G. S. PRICE, 
South India. 


‘ RE you a sinner ?’ 
bYest? 

‘Then how are you going to get rid of your 
sins ?’ 

‘Come with me and see.’ And the supposed 
speaker takes the inquirer toa beautiful spot in the 
Western Ghats, where there is a lovely waterfall 
and hundreds of people are bathing. Some of 
them may be seen with pieces of grass tied round 
their fingers. These have been purchased from 
Brahman priests, and have been consecrated, and 
the misguided Hindu who purchases them is told 
that as the water washes the grass off his fingers 
so it washes away his sins. And a great many 
people believe it, and when we tell them of cleans- 
ing by the blood of Christ they simply stare at 
us with incredulity written upon their faces. But 
not all. For notice those boys who are crowding 
beneath the falling waters: they have come, 150 
in number, to the schoolboys’ camp: they believe 
in the Saviour and rejoicein the fact that He died 
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for them and that His blood has indeed cleansed 
them from sin. 

There isnoimprovement in the lives and conduct 
of most of the people who come to have their 
sins washed away at Courtallum every year, 
but most of these boys have experienced a 
real and wonderful change. One, like Paul, was 
a persecutor: now he loves the Lord. Two 
others were brought up in strict Brahman homes : 
now they have given up all for Christ, have 
suffered for Him, and are ready to suffer more, 
if need be. 

Accumulating Merit. 

But let us leave Courtallum and journey 
farther south, and see what the people are doing 
there. Our tent is pitched beneath some beauti- 
fully shady banyan trees, by the side of an 
artificial lake which lies at the foot of a great 
rock upon which stands a temple dedicated 
to the goddess Valli. It is eight o’clock in the 
morning, and you wonder what those crowds 
are doing. Watch those two young fellows. 
You see them make a line on the ground. They 
next stand on the line and prostrate themselves 
flaton the ground; then reaching forward with 
their arms as far as they can, they make a 
new line. Having done this, they rise and, 
turning, make obeisance to the sun with bent 
head and folded hands. Next they turn back, 
toe the line they made, and go through the 
same process. This they do some four hundred 
times, until they have covered the half mile 
round the great rock, and returned to their 
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starting place. Do you wonder why they go 
through this performance? It is all to accumu- 
late merit which can be set against so much sin, 
and to enlist on their side the goddess Valli. 


Ascetics. 


A very favourite method is to make the pains 
and toils of the body atone for the sins of the 
soul. In India, the people have various ways 
of trying to do this. Some torture their bodies 
by lying upon beds of spikes, or walking with 
spikes inside their sandals. Sometimes they 
will hold up an arm until it has become quite 
rigid and stiff, and they can never take it down 
again. Some make a vow never to wash or comb 
their hair, which becomes so thick and matted 
that it must be a terrible burden to carry about, 
to say nothing of the discomfort of it. I have 
seen many of these devotees, and a_ horrible 
sight they are. These are all dreadful ways of 
trying to please God, Who is love and Who 
willeth not the death of a sinner. 

Hindus are possessed with the idea that when 
they die their spirit goes wandering about the 
earth for a time until certain ceremonies have 
been performed, after which their soul enters 
upon its almost endless series of transmigrations. 
These ceremonies have to be performed by the 
eldest son. Consequently the great anxiety 
Hindus have that a son should be born can be 
somewhat imagined. Even for earthly reasons 
people like to have a son to succeed them ; 
naturally they would be much more keen if they 
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believed their eternal happiness depended upon 
one. Hence the joy when ason is born, and the 
absolute dismay should that son become a 
Christian, for then he is accounted as dead by his 
relatives. If no son is born this is considered 
a punishment for unknown sins in a former 
birth, and steps must be taken to atone for such 
sin. Vows are made and penances undergone. 


Rolling 1,000 Miles. 


I have read of a Brahman in his keenness for a 
son vowing he would roll all the way from Benares 
to Cape Comorin and back, between two and 
three thousand miles, if only he might have a son. 
One was born, and it became necessary for the 
father to fulfil his vow. He kept delaying and 
his son became ill. Fearing lest the child should 
be taken away as a punishment for the unfulfilled 
vow, the father determined to set out upon 
his long roll. 

His method of procedure was to start at dawn 
each day, and roll over and over from side to 
side a few miles to the nearest convenient village. 
He was accompanied by his wife and child in 
a bullock bandy. Before starting he carefully 
wrapped folds of cloth round those parts of his 
body which would touch the ground so as to 
take no hurt. As he rolled along his fame pre- 
ceded him andcrowds came out to see the devotee. 
Offerings were made to him, and everyone looked 
upon him with intense admiration. After rolling 
the appointed number of miles each day he 
got up and acted as an ordinary human being 
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and enjoyed his popularity. When he came 
to a river his practice was to wade through the 
stream and roll an extra distance equal to the 
width of the stream before continuing his journey. 
When this Brahman arrived in Tinnevelly he 
was said to have been on the way nine years, 
and his son had grown to a boy of over ten, 
old enough to fan his father as he rolled 
along the hot and dusty roads. Whether he 
ever rolled back to Benares from Cape Comorin 
history does not record. I can quite understand 
his method of rolling, for I have seen a man 
doing it through the streets of Tinnevelly. He 
looked a very sorry object, all covered with dust 
as he lay there by the roadside. To perform 
such a penance shows a wonderful amount of 
determination and pluck, but how useless and 
how sad ! 

A very favourite method of atonement is that 
of building a temple, or endowing some institution, 
such as an eating-house, for the purpose of feeding 
so many Brahmans every day. 


A Hindu Sin-Bearer. 


In a certain village a wealthy landholder 
built a temple and arranged for a Brahman 
priest to come and consecrate it. The priest 
declared the god would not come unless some 
one were found to take away the sins of the 
village. Accordingly search was made, but no 
“one would consent to be made a scape-goat. 
At length a poor Brahman youth, an orphan, 
was found. Him they persuaded by offers 
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of money and marriage to take upon himself 
the sins of the village. A day was appointed 
and the necessary ceremonies were performed, 
and the sins of the village laid upon the youth. 
He was then led out of the village and told to 
make a journey to the Ganges and wash away 
the sins and return to Tinnevelly. The poor 
youth, not feeling inclined for so long a journey 
into the unknown, returned to his own village, 
but the people there, hearing what had been 
done, refused to receive him. He then went to 
another village, but there also was refused 
admittance. And at last after wandering about, 
he died. 

But we can thank God to-day that there are 
thousands in South India who have given up 
all these miserable methods of salvation, and 
are simply trusting the Lord Jesus for salvation 
from the guilt and the power of sin. 


Wilfulness overruled for good. 


One of the early converts was a boy who ran 
away from home. He had been left an orphan, and 
was brought up by his aunt, who did not quite 
understand him, for he had gifts and talents 
beyond the average. On one occasion she gave 
him a sound beating on account of some fault, 
and he, being enraged, ran away from home, 
not intending to return. He walked about 
200 miles to Trichinopoly, where he hired himself 
out as a clerk to a bazaar keeper. While thus 
employed, he one day noticed a crowd in the 
street, and boy-like, he proceeded to find out 
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what it was all about. He heard a man speaking 
about a Saviour, and became so much interested 
that he followed up the speaker and inquired 
into the matter more particularly. He was 
soon brought to the knowledge of how sins may 
be truly forgiven, and washed away by the blood 
of Jesus Christ, and he became an earnest and 
devoted follower of the Saviour. 


The Influence of one Boy. 


Meanwhile his relatives, seeing he did not 
return, concluded he must be dead, and in order 
that his soul might find rest, performed for him 
the ceremonies they believed necessary. He, 
however, felt it laid upon him to return as soon 
as the way opened, and tell them of his newly 
found Saviour, and this he did. But they ex- 
claimed, ‘Are you really he? Why, we con- 
cluded you were dead, and we performed the 
necessary rites.’ 

‘You are right,’ he replied, ‘I was dead and 
am alive again.’ 

‘What do you mean? we cannot understand 
you. You speak in riddles,’ they exclaimed. 
Whereupon he delightedly unfolded to them the 
Gospel story. They listened with such eager- 
ness that nights as well as days were spent in 
dealing with inquirers, the result being that a 
movement towards Christ commenced. Large 
numbers were baptized, and from that day to 
this the numbers have grown until there are 
more than 100,000 Christians connected with the 
Church of England in Tinnevelly alone. 
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A Brahman Convert. 


Now let me tell you a story which will show 
you some of the lights and shades of our work. 

In 1904 I received a letter from a Brahman 
schoolmaster, asking me to give him instruction 
in the Christian religion, as he had determined 
to embrace it. I arranged for him to come to 
me every Sunday evening, and this he did regu- 
larly, walking sometimes twelve miles. At first 
he asked me not to mention his desire to anyone, 
and, of course, I complied. But soon he said 
I might tell anyone I liked, ashe was not ashamed 
of his determination. After some weeks he 
came to me one Thursday saying he was in great 
straits and did not know what to do. He had 
had heavy expenses, and all his money for the 
month had run out, and the people who would 
usually have helped him, now turned a cold 
shoulder to him, because he was going to become 
a Christian. He said he did not know what to 
do for food for the second half of the month. 
I was greatly troubled, and did not know how 
to help him. I told him it was against my prin- 
ciples to offer him any pecuniary assistance, as 
I wished to be able to say I had never given 
money to anyone with a view to his becoming 
a Christian; and, moreover, I feared lest his 
Brahman friends might bring it up against him 
after he was baptized. But I assured him the 
Lord Jesus would certainly not allow him to 
starve the rest of this month, if it was for His 
sake he was in such straits; and I advised him 
to make it a matter of prayer. 
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He left me, looking exceedingly sad, and ] 
had so little faith I hardly dared to expect to 
see him again. However, next Sunday he turned 
up as usual with a beaming face, and he told 
me he had never before realized the mighty 
power of prayer. He said there was a man who 
owed him a sum of money and who had always 
refused to pay when asked ; but he had met the 
man on the Saturday, and had offered to take a 
less sum if he would pay at once, and the man 
did so, and the money was forthcoming. The 
Brahman’s happiness was most real and genuine, 
and it was delightful to see. 


A Wife’s Opposition, 

We used to pray together, and his prayers 
were most unconventional and childlike, very 
different from the ordinary style we are only 
too well accustomed to. At last he said he must 
fix a day for his baptism. The only hindrance 
was his wife. She bitterly opposed his becoming 
a Christian, and threatened to leave him on the 
day of his baptism. ‘Man is but mortal,’ he 
would say, ‘and I cannot wait for ever.’ Mean- 
while he had been reading St. Matthew’s Gospel 
with his wife, and he used to pray in an adjoining 
room in a voice loud enough for her to hear, 
that she might learn how to pray. A Sunday 
was fixed for his baptism, and the Sunday previous 
to it when he came out to me as usual he had his 
wife very much on his mind. We were led to 
pray that his wife’s mind might be changed, 
and that she might be even led to desire baptism 
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herself. I remember thinking at the time, that 
nothing seemed so utterly impossible. The 
following Tuesday he had his little boy of six 
baptized. His wife was dreadfully upset at 
this, and on the Thursday she set off to the 
railway station to return to her parents. But 
on the way she seemed to hear someone saying 
to her, ‘Why are you afraid to come to Me?’ 
and it seemed to her the voice of Christ, and she 
returned home. The next day she had great 
arguments with her husband, and on Saturday 
morning she announced to her husband, ‘I want 
to be baptized, and it must be done to-day.’ 
He was simply astounded, but said ‘ Why can’t 
you wait until to-morrow and be baptized with 
me?’ But no, she would not consent to this, 
so she was examined by the ladies and the pastor, 
who found she was sufficiently well instructed 
in Christian truth, and there seemed no reason 
to delay her baptism. She was baptized in the 
evening, and the next day, Sunday, her husband 
was baptized in the presence of a large con- 
gregation. It was strange he should be the last 
of his family to be baptized. He received the 
name of Paul, the servant of Christ. After his 
baptism, his wife confessed to him that her 
parents had told her the reason he wanted to 
become a Christian was because he wished to 
get rid of her. ‘You are no beauty, you know,’ 
they said, ‘and no wonder he wants another 
wife.” The poor woman believed this, and so 
she thought she had better be baptized first, 
for fear of losing him. I am afraid there was not 
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much more than that in her desire for baptism. 
God, however, knows: there may have been 
more. 

Falling away. 

After his baptism, the man continued to come out 
to see and read with me on Sundays, and we had 
prayer together, and he seemed very much in 
earnest. He was always on the look-out to seize 
opportunities of speaking to other Brahmans 
of Christ, and his baptism made a great stir 
among them. But I fear he neglected the 
study of God’s Word and prayer. He continued 
to come to me until I left for England, and was 
very bright and earnest. But last July I heard 
he had gone back to Hinduism, led by his wife ; 
and I felt nearly heart-broken. But since then, 
God has in a wonderful way given me the assur- 
ance that he will return to Christ, only not until 
much prayer has been made for him, for the 
devil will not easily release him out of his clutches. 
Will all who read this offer earnest and con- 
stant prayer that the wandering sheep may 
return to the fold? 


CHAPTER IX. 


AN EVENTFUL CAREER. 
A JAPANESE AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 


TRANSLATED BY Mr. ASANO, AND EDITED BY 
THE Rev. F. W. RowLanps. 


SHINTARO KIKUCHI, was born in the 

, middle of Kiu-Shiu, at a place far away 
from the sea, and only a small village surrounded 
by hills in every direction. Through the valley 
ran two streams which supplied sufficient water 
to the rice fields, among which here and there 
were dotted farms and small villages, the largest 
of which, with less than a thousand houses, was 
called Tsumagome. 

My father, who kept a large spirit store, was 
the richest man in this little country town. I 
was his only son, and was proud of belonging to 
a ‘Samurai’ family.* 

Overtaken by Misfortune. 

My father was too good and open-handed 
towards his poor neighbours, while his brother 
was a man very selfish and avaricious. 

* The Samurai were the retainers of the nobility in the 
feudal times before the Revolution of 1868. They were 
privileged to wear two swords. 
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In this way there fell upon us at last a catas- 
trophe i in the spring of the year in which I became 
eleven. My father had to close the spirit store, 
and sell the houses, fields, and all his other 
property, and we removed to a little cottage 
in the suburbs of the town. There my father 
lived a melancholy and miserable life, and in 
the autumn of the same year he died. 

My mother, whose name was Setsu, was a woman 
who never knew when she was defeated. When 
she became a widow she was only thirty years 
old, but she bravely fought against the unfavour- 
able circumstances. 

That selfish uncle of mine never loosened 
his cruel hands from us. He was prosperous, 
but he did nothing to help us in our misery. 
We had many other relatives who owed much 
to my father’s generosity, but now that the tide 
of fortune had changed, they treated us as if 
they had never known us. 

I went to school as usual, and was always 
at the head of my class, but when calamity fell 
upon my family, the other boys who till now 
had looked up to me, seemed to turn against 
me. I disliked going to school from this time, 
but of course my mother did not allow me to 
stay away, and the result was that I no longer 
took an interest in my lessons as I had done 
before. I kept company with bad boys, and 
finally failed in the terminal examination for the 
first time in my life. 

When I went home with the sad news, my 
mother said nothing; she only gazed at me. 
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I expected a good scolding, but nothing happened 
that night. In the morning, however, my 
mother changed her clothes, and dressing me 
in my best bade me follow her. 


Good Resolutions. 


It was a very cold day. My mother led me 
to the graveyard of the Kikuchi family, and we 
_ Sat down before my father’s tomb. Suddenly 
she took out a dagger and told me to take it 
and kill myself. She showed me how careless 
I had been, and how unkind to her, and that 
I was putting my ancestors to shame. I could 
do nothing but cry. After about half-an-hour 
we left the place and my mother pointed out 
to me the farms, the fields, and the hills which 
once belonged to my father. Then and there 
I determined never again to lead a useless life. 

A lonely New Year came, and the spring with 
its flowers and birds returned even to this out- 
of-the-way little valley. 

One day when I came home from school I 
found the old incumbent of the Ennen temple 
talking very eagerly with my mother, with a 
letter spread before them. He was an intimate 
friend of my grandfather and I knew him well. 
The letter was from my mother’s sister who 
had lately returned with her husband from 
Tokyo and now lived in a town not far distant. 
In it she urged my mother to come and live with 
them. The good incumbent advised my mother 
to accept the proposal. She made up her mind 
at once and a few days later we left our native 
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place with a few packages, now the sole property 
we possessed. That night we slept at a little 
inn and the next day in the afternoon we arrived 
at my uncle’s. Everything I saw and heard 
was a wonder to me, little boy as I was, come out 
for the first time into the wide world. 

My uncle, whose name was Daisaku Noda, 
and his wife and their daughter Suzue were all 
very kind to us. After two happy days had 
passed, the question of my schooling was discussed. 
It was settled that I should enter Mr. Nakanishi’s 
private school, situated in a village about two 
miles distant. 


A Japanese School. 


My uncle took me to the school to introduce 
me to the head-master. He was a little man, 
about forty years old, and lame. When we 
arrived he was cutting some wood in the garden, 
and was poorly dressed, so that I was rather 
surprised to find that he was the head-master. 
Then I was introduced to the pupils of whom 
there were about forty. The method of education 
in this school was peculiar. The first principle 
was to make our bodies strong and train us to 
bear hardship. We went barefoot even in the 
depth of winter. 

Three of the pupils were appointed in rotation 
to prepare the food for our meals. Sometimes 
we went out on the hills to gather firewood. 
At another time we drew the water for the 
master’s bath. It would be hard to say whether 
we were pupils or servants. But both the master 
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and his wife were very fond of me, and I studied 
with all my might. 

Our greatest pleasure was the hare hunting 
expeditions. Rising before dawn, we went away 
into the hills ; a net was stretched along the top 
of a hill, and then we all scrambled up the hill 
shouting with all our might. In this way we 
spent the whole day, and generally returned to 
the school with a good bag of hares. 

The school consisted of two houses, the master’s 
house and the school-house. I call it a school- 
house, but a very poor one it was. It had been 
a farm-house, and there was only one big room 
which served for class-room, dormitory and 
dining-room. 

Bullying. 

Our life there was a very strange one: there 
were hardly any rules, but self-restraint, or ‘ private 
punishment,’ as we used to call it, was a great 
power among us. Ifa boy was disliked he was 
subjected to the punishment called ‘steaming 
under cushions.’ At a signal from some one 
in the room the lamps were put out and in a 
moment the boy found himself lying panting 
under a number of heavy quilts, with many 
feet trampling on the top of him. On one 
occasion I saved a little boy named Seima 
Matsumura from this awful punishment, by 
revealing the plot to him in the afternoon, 
and advising him to spend that night at the 
master’s house. This was one of the things 
that made us intimate friends throughout our 
lives. 
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In the spring of my third year at the school 
I went to pay a visit to Matsumura’s home. 
After travelling about ten miles on foot, we 
reached the coast and continued our journey 
by sea. It was the first time I had seen the 
sea, and I brought upon myself a great deal of 
chaff by drinking sea water to quench my thirst. 

I spent about a month with Matsumura in 
his happy home. His parents were very kind 
to me and I had a very good time. His little 
sister, O Toshi San, too, became a great chum 
of mine. 

At last we returned to school. But we were 
not long to enjoy the kind instruction of our 
good teacher, for one day, gathering all the 
pupils, he told us that he had made up his mind 
to close the school and to become a farmer. 
He felt that his teaching belonged to the old 
school, and that we, the younger generation, 
would not benefit by it. 

The following day we had our photograph 
taken, and soon the pupils were all scattered. 
Whenever I look at the photograph, I cannot 
but remember our good teacher, Mr. Nakanishi, 
and his methods of teaching and discipline. 

After this I returned to my uncle’s. He was 
always hard at work on the farm, and my mother 
did a great deal for his family. My uncle was 
very busy, and so I worked as his secretary 
for some time. 

While I was thus engaged, I received a letter 
from Matsumura telling me he was going to 
Tokyo the following month. Tokyo! How 
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I longed to be there. And how sad and lonely 
I felt when he came to say goodbye. 


A New School. 


About this time, very fortunately, the Ikuei 
School was opened in our town. So I gave up 
assisting my uncle and entered the school. What 
a contrast it was to that little place of Mr. Naka- 
nishi’s! There were altogether thirteen masters 
and we were to be taught English! The name 
of the head-master was Mr. Tetsuichiro Komai. 
He was a young man of twenty-three, a stranger 
from the island of Shikoku, and appeared rather 
delicate. ‘Stranger’ was a word uttered with 
no little contempt in Kiu-Shiu at that time, and 
we at first treated him with scant respect. But 
he was a man of strong will and we were at last 
outdone by his patience. 

My schooldays passed on without any mishap, 
but upon my uncle’s family came a calamity ; 
his only son, who had been left in Tokyo to 
continue his studies there when his parents 
returned home, died suddenly of cholera, just 
when he was expected home after an absence 
of five years. 

I spent the summer holidays at my uncle’s, 
but it was a lonely, sad time for us all. 

Then by-and-by my uncle became fond of me, 
so much so that we might have been taken for 
father and son. 

That autumn, our good teacher, Komai, left 
us, as his old parents were ill and were very 
anxious for him to return home. He was the 
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soul of the school, and after he left we felt quite 
desolate, and lost our interest in our studies. 

I often heard from Matsumura, and in every 
~ letter he urged me to come to Tokyo. 

Our school being in a hopeless condition, and 
it being my longing desire to go to Tokyo, I 
resolved to go there and pursue my studies at 
all hazards. I absented myself from school 
the next day and went back to my uncle’s to 
consult my mother about it. After listening 
to me attentively, my mother asked how I 
proposed to get the necessary funds. 

“Never fear, mother,’ I replied, ‘I am firmly 
resolved never to be dependent on any one 
come what may.’ 

My mother then took me to my uncle to consult 
him about it. My uncle was delighted to hear 
of my resolve, but here an unexpected difficulty 
arose. He and my aunt, he said, had long 
wished to adopt me as their son-in-law, but 
to this my mother positively refused to consent, 
because she said I was the only son of the Kikuchi 
family, and it was my dying father’s earnest 
desire that through me our family should be 
restored to its former prosperous state. I gave 
the same answer as my mother. My uncle, 
who was a quick-tempered man, was very angry 
at our refusal, and I went back to school with 
a heavy heart. Then through my brain rang 
the words, ‘Run away! run away!’ This 
seemed to be the only way I could get over the 
difficulty with my uncle, and at the same time 
satisfy my long cherished desire to go to Tokyo. — 
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Running away from Home. 

But the difficulty was about my travelling 
expenses. I had about eight shillings which 
I had saved up to buy an English-Japanese 
dictionary, but I needed at least a pound. So 
I sold my books and some clothes for four shillings, 
making up a sum of twelve shillings. Then 
leaving two letters, one to my uncle and the other 
to my mother, in the drawer of my desk, that 
night when all the students were sound asleep, 
I left my dear school for the great city alone, 
on the 23rd of December in the sixteenth year 
of Meiji [year-name of the present period, dating 
from 1868]. 

The first night I stopped at an inn at Beppu, 
a town on the sea coast. The next morning as 
I was waiting for the steamer, I found that my 
money which I had entrusted to the care of the 
innkeeper on the suggestion of a man whose 
acquaintance I had made on the way to Beppu, 
and who put up at the same inn, had been stolen 
by this very companion, who wasa skilled swindler. 

Imagine my grief. I did not know what to 
do. Then I thought of Mr. Komai. He lived 
in Shikoku, the nearest place I could reach. 
Isold my only change of clothing for half-a-crown, 
and left Beppu for Uwajima in a small fishing 
boat that evening. The next day in the afternoon 
we met a storm, and on the third day I arrived 
at Uwajima. I had then only one shilling and 
fivepence in my pocket. But when I looked 
for my purse at an eating-house where I had some 
food, I could not find it. It must have been 
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stolen at the wharf which was thronged with 
people. Alas! how unfortunate I was! But 
I must see Mr. Komai. I sold my coat and 
cap, for which I got sevenpence, and started 
on foot. It began to snow and soon grew dark. 
I came to an eating-house where I begged for 
a night’s lodging, but was roughly turned away. 
At last I fell down by the roadside exhausted 
with hunger and cold. 


A Good Samaritan. 


Fortunately I was found by a passer-by and 
taken to his house. I was very ill for days, 
and it was New Year’s day of the seventeenth 
year of Meiji when I at last rose from my sick 
bed. My benefactor was a money-lender in 
Uwajima. I stayed with him for some time 
as his secretary because he needed help, and I 
was glad in that way to repay his kindness. 

I wrote to Mr. Komai, but the letter was 
returned to me, as he had left home and no one 
knew where he was. 

I had spent about three months with the 
money-lender when one day I went to the police- 
station on an errand. There happened to be 
there just then a foreigner who was very much 
annoyed because he was unable to make himself 
understood. My English was poor, but I managed 
to interpret for him. This soon became noised 
abroad, and I got the reputation of being a 
tolerable English scholar. I was invited to accept 
the post of English teacher in the night-school. 
Mr. Kendo, amember of the Prefectural Assembly, 
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was in charge of the school, and I became sole 
teacher. We had a good number of students, 
and I lived at the school. 

I now wrote to my mother for the first time 
since leaving home. In reply I received a long 
letter, in which she told me how anxious she 
had been about me, and how glad she was to 
know of my new situation. 


A Christian Friend. 


In the summer I made the acquaintance of 
Michitaro Kendo, a son of Mr. Kendo and a 
thoughtful fellow, who was at home for the 
vacation from Tokyo, where he was studying 
in the Waseda Technical College. I liked him 
from the moment we met, and he came to see 
me every day. Very often he spent the night 
with me, and we would lie awake for hours 
together talking. 

But there was one point upon which I could 
not agree with him. The first night he came 
-to sleep with me, just before we were going 
to bed, he knelt down in a corner of the room. 
I was very much surprised and asked whether 
he felt ill, but he was silent. After a short time 
he stood up smiling, and said, ‘I was praying.’ 

‘Praying! for what ?’ 

‘T am a Christian, you know.’ 

‘Oh! you are a Christian, are you ?’ I said, 
contemptuously. 

‘Yes! anything wrong about it?’ To which 
I had nothing to answer. 

To tell the truth I was totally ignorant about 
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religion. The word was meaningless to me. 
I thought it was at best a means of saving people 
of the lower classes from destruction after death. 
I had never attended any preaching-places, 
and knew nothing about Christianity, but even 
the sound of the word somehow made me feel 
sick, and when I happened to pass by a preaching- 
place at Uwajima and heard the dull singing, I 
concluded that Christianity was not a thing for 
a manly man. When therefore I learned that 
my new acquaintance, for whom I had a great 
admiration, was a believer in Christianity, I was 
very much surprised and disappointed. Then 
my friend went on to explain the religion to 
me, but what he said seemed to me false and 
heretical. I argued against him, but he only 
listened to me smilingly, and said nothing. 

Through this friend’s influence I obtained 
entrance as servitor to a Christian mission-school 
in Kobe. In the entrance examination, I was 
not a little afraid of English, and very strangely 
my examiner was the foreigner whom I had 
met with at the police station at Uwajima, 
and after the examination was successfully finished 
he (his name was Mr. Brown) kindly told 
me to call on him twice a week that I might 
improve my English. I had to sweep two class- 
rooms twice a day, and made enough money 
in this way to pay for my school expenses. 

Four months after I entered the school, I had 
become quite familiar with the students’ life 
there. Of course, it was a mission-school, and 
Christianity was the soul of its education. 
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All the students had to attend morning prayer. 
I did not, however, pay much attention to anything 
except study. I managed to get the second 
place in my class, in the first terminal examination, 
and worked with all my might to defeat my 
rival, a boy named Yabuki. He was a strange 
fellow and never mixed with any of us. 


A Suicide’s Question. 


One afternoon I met him taking a walk alone, 
and pointing to the setting sun he said, ‘ We 
are sure that the sun there will appear again 
in the morning, but what is there after we are 
dead? I am not a Christian; I can’t believe 
in the doctrine of eternal life. Oh! what were 
we born for? Life is but a dream!’ 

In the next spring vacation he hung himself, 
and the words he had spoken to me that afternoon 
haunted me so that ever and anon I asked 
myself his question, ‘ What am I born for ?’ 

I took out my Bible and began to read from 
the first page, but it was as dry as sand. I 
attended the meetings on Sundays, but all that 
I heard seemed a lie. The peace of my mind 
was broken, and I could not find any cure. 

When the summer vacation came, Mr. Brown, 
whom I had never failed to visit twice a week, 
invited me to accompany him to Hieizan, where 
he was to live with his family in tents during 
the vacation. There I often took long walks 
with him over the mountains, collecting 
specimens of insects and plants, and enjoyed 
the time very much. Often I thought of dear 
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Kendo, and the happy time I spent with him 
last summer. How he would have enjoyed 
this! So I wrote and asked him to visit me on 
_his way home from Tokyo. Within a few days 
he arrived, and we spent the whole night talking 
in my tent. He told me his heart was a little 
weak, through over-work when preparing for the 
University. 

The day before he was to leave me to return 
to Tokyo, we went for a walk up the mountain. 
On and on we went, passing through a great 
fir forest, till we came to a spot commanding a 
beautiful view of Lake Biwa. We sat down on 
the big root of a pine tree and were silent for a 
while. 

Then suddenly my friend said with a smile, 
‘ You are still reading the Bible ?’ I felt abashed, 
but told him everything just as it was. 


The Duty of a Gentleman. 


He listened to me attentively, and then began 
to explain. ‘Belief,’ he said, ‘is not a thing 
for the lower classes only. It is the duty of a 
gentleman. Every human being is a particle 
of the universe, and cannot be happy till it is 
united to its great source. It is our instinct 
to seek God. You yourself are seeking. Your 
uneasiness of mind is a struggle to see your 
spiritual parent.. Why do you hesitate? Time 
is flying hour by hour.’ I hung my head, and 
was silent for a while. 

Presently I heard a distant noise, and looking 
up I saw a storm was coming. 
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As we jumped up to return home, there were 
some flashes of lightning in the dark clouds. 
We ran and ran; but when we reached the fir 
forest it suddenly became bright, with broad 
flashes of lightning all round us. All at once 
there was a great noise right above us, and I fell 
down stunned on the ground. 


Killed by Lightning. 

I was soon able to regain my feet, but my dear 
friend was dead, struck by the lightning. I cannot 
express my feelings. All seemed like a dream. 

After this my days at Hieizan were very 
sad. One afternoon I went up to the mountain 
top again. The twilight was approaching. I 
went on till I came to the forest, where dear 
Kendo was struck dead. It was very quiet 
under the trees. I sat down on a root and fell 
into meditation. 

Suddenly a noise like rolling waves rose from 
the deepest part of the forest. I listened. It 
came near and then passed far, far away, all 
the trees rustling in the blast. 

I knelt down on the ground and cried out, 
‘I believe—humbly, like a child—in utter sub- 
mission.” When I stood up again it was already 
night, a beautiful starry night, and thus the light 
of salvation came to me through the death of 
my dear friend. 

Then there came a great change into my mind. 
All things which had looked so grand now seemed 
to be almost nothing. I made up my mind to 
work as God’s own worker. 
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To begin with I wrote to my mother and 
told her everything about my conversion. She 
was very sorry about it, and urged me strongly 
_ to throw over the new religion, but I was not 
to be chilled by obstacles, and in the summer 
vacation I went to Okayama to help there. 

The result of this first effort was somewhat 
disastrous. I discovered that a youthful mind 
full of zeal but lacking in experience often goes 
too far unless it has a strong hand to control 
and guide it. After my return to the school 
in September I was one day invited to tea by 
a master named Mr. Kan. This gentleman 
was known among us as a very severe teacher, 
but one who was well read in English literature. 

He asked me what I intended to do after 
leaving school next year, and when I told him, 
he advised me to change my mind and to take 
up literary work. Moreover, all my schoolfellows 
told me I had better become a man of letters. 
Thus my resolution to become a missionary 
gradually weakened day by day. 

It was about this time that I had a letter from 
my mother telling me that my kind uncle Noda 
was very ill. It was the day before the winter 
vacation began, and I started home at once. 
When I reached home, I found him already 
insensible, and he breathed his last on the last 
day of that year. 

But I could not remain permanently at home, 
and after staying with my mother about a fort- 
night I had once more to leave her and my 
native place. 
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This time I had companions, for my uncle’s 
daughter, Suzue, who had come back from 
Tokyo to see her dying father, and the mother 
and pretty sister of my old friend Matsumura, 
were all going to Tokyo, so we travelled together 
by steamer from Nagasaki as far as Kobe, where 
I left them to return to school. 

On my returr, I was told that our literature 
master, Mr. Kan, had left the school and gone 
to Tokyo. The chief reason of his resignation 
was an attack upon Christianity, which he made 
in a lecture entitled ‘Superstition and Faith.’ 

This had aroused the indignation of the Chris- 
tian masters in the school, and he resigned his 
post. 

That night I wrote a pamphlet in which I 
blamed the foreign teachers, and put it in the 
reading-room for all to read. 


Schoolboys on Sirike. 


Now this pamphlet caused a great agitation 
among the boys, who all went on strike. But 
in the end they gave in and I had to leave the 
school. 

And thus it happened that I came at last to 
Tokyo, with no prospects, and but a few shillings 
in my purse. My purpose was to enter the 
University, but as I did not like to ask anyone 
to help me, I engaged myself as a newsboy, and 
many a time I suffered from the cold and snow 
of that winter when out delivering papers while 
the great city was still asleep. 

One evening in the following spring, I met 
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the editor of a well-known Tokyo paper, for 
the first time, and what was my surprise to 
find that he was no other than my old friend 
and teacher, Mr. Komai, of the Ikuei School. 
He took me to live with him, and through 
his kind influence, I was transformed from a 
newsboy into a newspaper writer. 

All this time I was hard at work preparing 
for the entrance examination of the University. 
The examination came off in September, but 
most unfortunately I fell ill a few days previously 
and was sent to a hospital where I remained 
for about two months: 

On my recovery I was at last able to enter 
the University, supporting myself by what 
I earned by writing. Among my fellow students 
I was known as Silent Kikuchi. 

By dint of hard study I was able in the second 
year to win a scholarship which carried me through 
the remainder of my course at College. 


Effect of Reading the Bible. 


Even while busy with my studies I never 
neglected to go to church, and at the end of my 
first University year I had the unspeakable 
gladness of hearing that my mother had been 
baptized, having become a Christian through 
reading the Bible which I had sent to her some 
years before. 

During my second year at the University, 
the famous Ueno Exhibition was held in Tokyo, 
and there I met many old friends. Among 
others, Matsumura’s father came up bringing 
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his daughter, O Toshi. He asked me to be their 
guide, and so I was with them constantly and 
thought of little else that week. When last I 
had been at Matsumura’s home, years ago, 
Toshi was only a little girl playing hide and 
seek with us boys, but now she was grown up 
into a beautiful woman. 

The following year I graduated from the 
University and immediately got an appointment 
as master of a College in Tokyo. 

On the third of November that year I was 
married to Toshi Matsumura. Of course my 
mother was there, and my old Matsuyama 
pastor who happened to be in Tokyo conducted 
the marriage ceremony, in which the Christian 
form was blended with that of old Japan. 

It was not till some years later that I was 
able to take my wife on a visit to my native 
place in Kiu-Shiu. As I stood once more at 
my father’s grave, sorrow and joy filled my 
heart in turn. 
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2030 $$== London : Church Missionary Society, 1' 
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1. Missions--Addresses, essays, lectures. 
I. Church Missionary Society. 
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